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PREFACE 



Many educational institutloni and state- and nationaMevel agenGies have used the first edition of 
thi Program Claeiification Structure (PCS) iince it was pybllihed in 1971. Howivir, since 1971 
both the nature of planning and management in colleges and unlveriltles (for example, planning 
in a steady-state rather than a growth climate) and the Introductlun of the much broader con- 
cept of postsecondary education (which includes traditional as well as nontraditional programs 
and colleges as well as churches, businesses, labor unions, and other noneducational sponsors of 
educational programs) have combined to require that a second edition of the PCS be developed. 
This document Is a field review edition of the Program ClaB$lfmatlon Structure: Second Edition, 
As such. It Is Intended that readers will critically review the revised PCS In order to assess both Its 
strengths and weaknesses in serving their current planning and management needs. This field 
review edition will then be revised and a final edition published. It Is anticipated that a final 
edition will be completed by mid-1977. It Is hoped that all readers will provide the NCHEMS 
staff with feedback concerning their asiassment of the field review edition of the structure. All 
coniments, criticisms, and suggestions should be forwarded to: 



Douglas J. Collier 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
P.O. Drawer P 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
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In Jinuary 1972, the National Center for Higher 
EduGition Management Systems (NCHEMS) pub- 
lished the first edition of the Program Classifh 
cation Structure,* It representgd the culmination 
of more than two years of effort in which rtpre- 
sentitivis of all sectors of higher education worked 
to develop a programmatic framework for looking 
at higher education activltiis. The first edition of 
the Program Classification Structure (PCS) repre- 
sented somewhat of a landmark in higher educa- 
tion planning and management in that it served as 
both a common language and as a starting point 
for ''program-oritnted" planning and manage- 
ment. Since Its introduction, the PCS has been 
either adopted directly or adapttd for specific 
purposes by hundreds of higher education insti- 
tutions, by many state level planning agencies, by 
most federal level educational planning agencies 
and by several foreign countries. 

It is safe to say, however, that the first edition of 
the PCS and the structure It described reflected the 
realities of planning and management In 1972, 
realities that have changed since thaf time. The 
original PCS represented a fair approximation of a 
programmatic framework, but It was not a con- 
ceptually consistent program structure. The 
developers of the original PCS were forced to make 
certain compromises in the interests of feasibility, 
acceptability, and the state-of-the-art in higher 
education planning and management at that time. 
However, both the level of acceptability and the 
understanding of program-oriented planning and 
management have changed significantly since 1972. 
Therefore It Is Important that the PCS reflect these 
changes in the understanding and acceptability of 
program-oriented planning and management. 

A second, and just as important, rationale for 
revising the PCS, Is that the higher education enter- 
prise has changed markedly since 1972. Planners 
and managers today are focusing more and more 

*Warr€n W. Guiko, Pragram ClmMcBtion Struaturfff Fif^t Edition 
{Boulder; Colorado; Western Interitite Commiiilon for Higher 
iducation, 1972)» 



on educational programs within a much broader 
concept called postsecondary education rather 
than restricting themselves to the more limited 
'■collegiate'- concept of higher education. 



To improve the utility of the PCS for planning and 
management In a postsecondary education context 
and to adapt to the changes that have occurred In 
people's understanding and acceptance of program- 
matic planning and management, the PCS has been 
revised. Once again, an extensive effort Involving 
persons throughout postsecondary education was 
carried out to determine what revisions were 
needed and how they could best be implemented* 
In many ways, the effort to revise the PCS has 
formally Involved even more organizations than 
were involved in the development of the original 
PCSt For example, the American Association of 
Medical Colleges (AAMC) worked with the 
NCHEMS staff for more than a year to develop 
definitions and categories for classifying medical 
care activities. The Coalition of Adult Education 
Organizations (CAEO), a coalition representing 
fifteen different adult/continuing education 
associations, appointed a task fome that spent 
almost a year expanding the classification scheme , 
within the Instruction program to serve adult/ 
continuing education needs. Finally, input from 
such organizations as the American Association of 
College Registrars and AdmHslons Officers, the 
Association for Educational C mmunicatlons and 
Technology, and National Collegiate Athletic 
Association was solicited and used extensively In 
devQioping the revised PCS categories and defi- 
nitions. 

While the revised PCS Is essentially the same frame= 
work as the one set forth in the original PCS, it is 
hoped that this revised structure, the additional 
categories, and the more detailed definitions, will 
better serve today's educational planners and 
managers. It Is recognized that postsecondary 
education as an entity will continue to evolve and 
change as will the state-of-the-art In the "science" 
of educational planning and management. This 
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edition of the Program Classlficition Structure 
reflects an attimpt to incorporate tlie changed 
nature of the PSE entity, the existing stiti=of-the- 
art In iducitional planning and management, and 
the currant attitudes and needs of the practi- 
fioners in 1876 and the foreseeable future. 

What is the PCS? 

The Program Classification Structurp is a frame- 
work that allows for the clarification of a poet- 
secondary education Institution's resources and 
programs/activities in accordance with their 
relationship to the accomplishment of institutional 
objectives. It was developed to allow planners and 
managers in colleges and universities to relate infor- 
mation to the programs and activities institutions 
carry out to achieve their object Ives. Specifically, 
the PCS is a logical framework that allows an Instl^ 
tutron to array information In a hierarchical dis- 
aggregation of programs, in which a '"program" is 
defined as an aggregation of activities serving a 
common set of objectives. There are eight major 
categories called ''programs" at the highest level of 
aggregation in the PCS, each of which ccn be 
further disaggregated into subprograms (see Figure 
1), The eight "programs" in the PCS are the 
following' 

1*0 Instruction 

2.0 Research 

3.0 Public Service 

4«0 Academic Support 

i.O Student Services 

6.0 Institutional Support 

7.0 Independent Operations 

8.0 Student Access 

These eight "program categories" do not repre- 
sent institutional objectives; rather they are a 
prototype list of the "programs" an Institution 
would undertake to attain its objectives. Also the 
PCS categories may or may not relate directly to 
an institution's organliational units, depending 
upon how clo^ly organizational units correspond 
to objective-oriented programs* 

The conceptual building block for the PCS Is the 
"program element." A program element is a 
discrete management unit composed of a collection 
of resources, technologies, and policies that 



through integrated operation produce goods or 
services {an output) that is of value to the organiza- 
tion because it contributes to the achievement of 
an institutional objective. The program elen^ent Is 
the building block because it represents the smalh 
est, unique collection of resources that are output- 
producing activities; that is, a set of resources and 
activities integrated In such a manner that no one 
activity or resource, without the contribution or 
support of the others, con contribute to the 
objective in a measurable fashion. An instructional 
course Is an eKample of a program element For 
instance, an introductory physics course is: 

a. a collection of rssources and technologies (such 
as faculty, technicians, labs, and equipment); 

b. integrated through a series of activities (for 
example, lectures, labs, discussion seislons); 

c. in a manner defined by a set of guidelines and 
policies (section size, class size, and che like); 

d. to produce a specific output (such as an 
increased level of ki?owledge of the basic prlnch 
pies of physics for one or more students); 

e. that which contributes to an institutional objec^ 
tive (for eKample, the provision of knowledge 
and learning).* 

The assignment of program element to programs 
should be based on the pnm§ry intBnt of the pro- 
gram element, that Is, the basic purpose or rhajor 
reason for establishing and maintaining the pro- 
gram element. Moreover, programs should be 
structured so that program elements that pro- 
duce similar outputs are included within the 
mme program. 

Although the program element is the conceptual 
building block for the PCS, the lowest level of 
^^gregation in the rtructure Itself represents a 
clarification of "types of activity." In some 
instances the program element and the type of 
activity may be synonymous, but they are often 
different. For example. In subprogram 6.3, General 
Administration and Logistical Services, one of the 
suteategories is 'Tran^ortation Sen/ices (685)," 
Transportation services are a type of activity but 
the institution may be organiied in such a way that 
this type of activity Is synonymous with a program 

^Program Ciasslfisstion Strugturm, Ttchnieal Report 27, p. 14, 
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elemerit (an organizational unit). However, there 
K^v w obvipusly be Instaneas in which such a 
/ relationship bitwiin type of activity and program 
v \ ilimtnt dogs not tKist, In those instances the PCS 
categories will be based upon types of activities 
IK ' rather than program elements at the lowest level of 
aggregation. 



What is tfie Role of the PCS 
in Planning and Minagement? 

The Program Classification Structure wai designed 
to^ellow its users to relate resource and activity/ 
program information to the achievement of objec- 
tives. It does this by providing for the classification 
of an institution's activities in a framework based 
On the programs Institutions use to accomplish 
their objectlvis. However, the uses of the PCS have 
evolved to the point that it is now being used -for 
many different purposes. The characteristics of the 
PCS itself have had more to do with the roles It 
plays than drd any preconceived notion about what 
those roles should be when the original PCS was 
developed. The focus of the PCS on programs has 
made it a useful organizing structure for many 
different kinds of data; its programmatic clasiifU 
cation criteria have made it an often used starting 
point for objective-oriented planning and managcv 
ment; the hierarchical disaggregation of programs 
into subprograms has provided users with a pro^ 
grammatic framework that could be u^d at several 
levels within the institution; its comprehensiveniss, 
compatibility across institutional lines, and use of 
detailed definitions have made It u^ful as a com- 
mon language throughout postsecondary educa^ 
tion. The following paragraphs describe in mora 
detail the basic charaeteriitlcs of the PCS and the 
relationship of those characteristics to the plan-- 
ning and management roles It has assumed. 

Focus on progr^msr Th^ fact that the PCS focuses 
on programs has made It useful for analyses involv- 
ing different kinds of data. Most data formats are 
''data specific" in that they are designed to serve 
the unique characteristics of one particular type of 
Information (for example, personnel data, financial 
data) and therefore they have limited utility for 
analyses that require the Integration of eavaral 
different kinds of data. This ability to classify 
many different kinds of data in the same structure 
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is particularly important when one wants to link 
different, kinds of data. For example, a cost 
analysis requires linking and integrating informa- 
tlon'abQut people, finances, facilities, time, and so 
forth. To determine the ''cort'' of a particular level 
of Instructional output, one must link faculty time 
to faculty salaries, and to the costs of facilities, 
equipment, and so forth. Such a linking process 
would be impossible without a single data frames 
work that accommodated all. of the diffareht kinds 
of information. The PCS, by focusing on programs, 
allows the analyst to use the PCS as a format for 
conducting cost analyses and other analyses 
involving different kinds of data. 

The programmatic focus built into the PCS has also 
made It an Important starting point {or proto^pe 
model) for program planning, program budgeting, 
and other types of o^ectlve-orlerited planning and 
management In postsecondary education; 
the PCS, for whatever purjjosa, encourages one to 
look at institutional objectives and to consider how 
one goes about combining resources to attain those 
objectlves-^somathing that is especial ly important 
In a postsecondary education enterfSrise character' 
iiad by scarce or limited re^urqes. For example, 
since programs often cut acro^ organizational 
lines, the process of clarifying an Institution's 
operational records in the PCS format generally 
requires some sort of program analysis. This pro- 
cess, generally referred to as the "cross-over pro» 
cess," often results In as much valuable informa-^ 
tion as subsequent analyses of the data. 

HiBr&rahml $truatur&: The PCS represents a 
prototypical set of programs disaggregated into 
Intermediate levels called subprograms. This dis- 
aggregated '^hierarchy" gives users a format that 
can be ui^d to classify activities programmatlcally 
at levels below the institution-wide level. Therefore 
not only can a programmatic approach be used at 
the institutional lave^but' also |t can be used for 
organliational unitrwithin the Institution, ; 

Common /Bngu&g& and ffamework/ Closely related 
to the programmatic nature of the PCS is the fact 
that It provides a common language and a compre- 
hensive and compatible framework for post- 
secondary education. Since the PCS focu^s on 
programs (which are In turn related to objectives). 
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the PCS is a compatible data framework ragardle^ 
of differences in the organizitional structures 
among institutions. The PCS has often served as an 
important toolf or at least a necessary first ^ep^ in 
obtaining compatible information. Therefore it his 
often been used in collecting data from multiple 
institutions as well as for comparing data across 
institutional boundaries* 

In summary, the primary roles that the PCS gen- 
erally assume are: ' ^ 

1. A framework that/ since it focuses on pro- 
grams/ can be used for the classification of 
many different kinds of data. This In turn/ 
allows the user to link different kinds of data 
in the conduct of analysis. 

2. A structure that can serve as a common start- 
ing point for programmatic planning and 
management within postsecondary ^ucation. 

3. A framework that allows the u^r to look at 
the activities of an institution, as well as activi^ 
ties below the in^itutional level, in a pro^ 
grammatic manner. 

4. A common language and framework that 
allows persons in different kinds of institutions 
and at various levels of postsecondary educa^ 
tion to communicate more effectively. 

Why Was the PCS Reviled? 

The PCS was sTevisad to increase its value and 
utility in the planning and management roles 
described above.. 

Focus on programs: When the original PCS was 
developed, the ^ate^of^he^aft in higher education 
data collection and the level of acceptability of the 
program concept did not permit the feasible intro^ 
duction of a "pure" programmatic structure. Its 
developers were often forced to make compromises 
in the design of the original PCS, causing the struc- 
ture to deviate from the program concept. How- 
ever, the state-of-the-ait/ as well as the acceptance 
of program planning and management/ have 
improved considerably since that time. In recog- 
nition of these developments, and in respond to 
an expressed need on the part of the NCHEMS 
constituency for a better "program" structure, 
the following philosophical statement regarding 



the programmatic role of the PCS wis adopted as a 
guide for revising the PCS: 

The PCS originilly was developed as a tool for program 
planning and inalysli and subiequently has been used 
increasingly as a program budgeting tool. It is essential 
^at the PCS's usefulness as a program planning and 
analysis tool maintained. Therefore, any revisions 
that might be made In the PCS should add to/ not 
detract from/ Its t value as a tool for program ■■ planning 
and analysisMt Is quite obvious thatr given this philo- 
sophy,: "eroriovers" never; will be totally eliminated as 
long as Initltutions ari o/pan/z^d along lines other th 
the "programs*' ^t\ forth In ^e PCS. However, -cfbss^ 
overs can be: simplified r€oni!derably; ( 
data can be . colleeted, as much asl possible, along pro- 

, gram lines and '(2) If program strubturescan be designed 
so *at ''matches'' exist beib^een;^prbgr^ data and 
operational dataj Sln^;the printing of the first edition 
of /tfie PCS, tremendous strides have Ibeen made in bring 
Ing operational data structures closer to program struc- 
turei^r ForZ example, tiie Joirn-- A ^,Group (a 

cooperative effort of NCH EMS/ tHe National Association 
of Oolif ^ and University Business Off l^rs/ and the 
Amenaan Institute of ; Certified Futile Accounta 

\ designed an operational structure for expenditura, data 
that is very slose to tiie PCS formatL This structure for 

I expendltui^ data has been adopted, and Is being used, 
throughout much of postsecondary education. There- 

V fore, identifying tho^ matches where operational data 
' can be moved easily into i program structure is a much 
more feasible task than it used to be. 

The diagram shown below illustrates the role the PCS 
should play In operational data collection and program 
data analysis. 



Operational Data 




Crossover 




Program-Oriented 


^ Structures 




Mapping 




Data Structures 


(e.g., JAG) 




Procedures 




(PCS) 



This diagram points to tfie role the PCS should play as a 
structure for program ma tically displaying analytical 
data. It also points out that analytical data and oper- 
ationil data are,' by definition, different. Operational 
data are ^llected on an ongoing basis for the Insti- 
tution's operations (such ras tfie accounting system or a 
student data system) and are usually classified In cate- 
gories that relate directly to : organizational units within 
the institution^ Analytlcaf (program-oriented) data 
usually are obtained after certain analytical procedures 
(such as crossover or mapping procedures) are performed 
on the operational data : (for example, a faculty activity 
analysis can be uWd to further explain resources used In 
various academic departments). The PCS often is used to 
^display operational data, but. it. should be viewed prh 
mar ily as a format for the display of program data 
obtained through the use of analytical procedures. 
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Hierarchical structure: A mora detailed classify 
cation of activitias below the iubprogrim level was 
desired by thoie aoncerned with the planning and 
minagement of _organiiitl6nal units within the 
Institution, Therefore as part of the revision pro- 
cess, those professional associations and special 
interest groups that represent constituencies 
directly related to the PCS subprogram areas were 
asked to work with NCHEMS In developing a more 
detailed, classification scheme^ within each of the 
various subprograms. (Note; This additional detail 
is reflected In the categories outlined for "type of, 
activity"*) For example, the American Association 
of Medical Colleges (AAMC) work^ directly with 
NCHEMS in developing type of activity categories 
within subprograms 3.1/ Direct Patient Care and 
3,3, Health Care Support Services. Although the 
type of activity categories will not be needed by all 
users of the PCS (especially tho^ concerned with a 
broad institutional overview), the^ categories 
should prove u^ful for persons who must plan or 
manage for^a single subprogram area. 

Common f&nguMge: One of the more important 
uses of the original PCS was in the comparison of 
information about higher education programs. 
However, since the original PCS was developed, the 
concept of "postsecondary education" (PSE) has 
supplanted higher education as the planning and 
management focus at many levels. Wide^read 
acceptance of the PSE concept followed the 
recognition that the "postsecondary learner" could 
no longer be limited to the 18^22 year old college 
student and that educational opportunity, parti- 
cularly for the adult learner, could be provided 
through channels other than those represented, by 
colleges and universities (such as proprietary insti- 
tutions, business and indurtry, labor unions, 
churches, and community groups). Therefore, 
NCHEMS felt that if the PCS is to continue to be 
useful as a common language and data format for 
"postsecondary education" it needed to be revised 
so that all of the educational activities encompas- 
sed by PSE could be describe. Most of the results 
of the effort to expand the PCS for postsecondary 
education can be ^en in the revisions that were 
made in the Instruction program (see the discus^ 
sion section for program 1.0, Instruction). How- 
ever, other areas of the PCS have also been revised 
to meet this need (for example, the recognition of 



a proprietary schoors sales forci in the new Stu- 
dent Access program, the inclusion of the instruc- 
tional "facilitating" function within the Instruc- 
tion program,) 

How Has tiie Coding Changed 
in 4ie Second Editfon of tfie PCS? 

The coding structure u^ In the second edition of 
the PCS e^ntlally consists of one set of codes for 
"programs and subprograms" (which clo^ly paraU 
lei the codes used in the first edition) and a second 
set of codes for "type of activity" categories, 
which can be used to further describe activities 
within programs and subprograms. Program codes 
are used to clarify activities/resources as Instruc- 
tion, Research, Public Service, and 10 forthr Sub- 
program codes represent a second level of dis- 
awiregatlon within each of the various programs. 
'Type of activity" codes, however, are used to 
provide a functional description of the kinds of 
activities being carried out within a program or 
MJbprogram. Since it Is conceivable (although not 
probable) that different kinds of activities can be 
carried out with several different "primary intents" 
(thereby resulting in classification within different 
programs and subprograms)^ type of activity codes 
are independent of program/subprogram codes. 
This means tfiat any one "type of activity" cate- 
gory can be used to de^ribe any single subprogram 
(although In most cases particuiar type of activity 
categories are applicable only to a single subpro- , 
gram). For example, the type of activity categoiv 
"Retail Services and Conce^ions (485)" is a 
recommended type of activity category within 
three different PCS subprograms: Health Care 
Supportive Services (3.2), Student Auxiliary Ser- 
vices (5.6), and Faculty and Staff Auxiliary Ser- 
vices (6.6), 

To emphasiie the fact that type of activity cate- 
gories are independent of programs and subpro- 
grams, the type of activity categories were coded 
by first arraying them in ah alphabetical sequence 
and then assigning the categories in that list every 
fourth number beginning with 001. The resulting^ 
codes for various type of activity categories appear 
to be almost randomly assigned when they are 
viewed Jn relation to the corresponding subpro- 
gram. The codes do not convey any hierarchy or 
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struatured cla^iflcition ^heme but are intended 
meraly to ^rvt as numtrieal idantif lers. 

The total ooding schima for the PCS therafora 
consists of a fiald of at least twelve digits arrayed 
in the following way: 

} XH I I XXXX I I m I [ X, I I KXK I 

Pragram/ iubjict Level Cridlt/ Type of 
Subprogram Areei Nongredrt Aatlvlty 

Classh ititui 
fl cat I on 
IHEGIS 

Dnomy) 

ProgrBm/SubprQgrBm^thB first two digits are used 
to designate the programs (and a ^cond level of 
aggregation^wlthin each program caMed ''sybpro< 
grams'O an institution carries out to achieve its 
objectives. A complete diagram of program/sub- 
program codes is provided in Figure 1 on page. 3/ 

Sub/eat Area Clamyication—d^^^ 3^6 should be 
used to classify the subject area with which a par^ ^ 
ticular activi^ can be associated. Subject area 
classification is used most in the de^riptlon of 
activities within the Instruction program but it can 
also be used in describing activities within the 



Research, Public Service, and , Academic Support 
programs. Only four digits are provided in the field 
shown above, buy it should be noted that the 
H EG IS Taxonomy^ ii now in the process of being 
revised. A di^u^ion of that revision proce^ and 
its implications for the PC^ is provided in Appen- 
dix I of this document. 

Lw¥&t^d\q\tB 7 'B are assigned for the description of 
either student level or instructional offering level. 
As ^ch^ these two digits will be used only for the 
classification of activities/resources in the Instruct 
tion (1.0) program. 

Credit/NonarBdit Status^-^B ninth digit in the 
field should be used to describe whether or not 
activities/resources in the Instruction program are 
a^ciated with instructional offerings that are "for 
credit" or "not-for-credit" toward a postsecondary 
degree or certificate. Therefore^ this digit will not 
be u^d in describing activities/resources within 
any of the programs other than Instruction. 

Typ& of >4c^/V/^y--digits 10=12 In the field are 
u^d to provide a functional description of the 
kinds of activities being carried out within a pro- 
gram or subprogram. Appendix V outlines the 
codes assigned to each of the type of activity 
categories. 
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Definition 

The Instruction program includes tho^ activities 
carried out for the expra^ purpose of eltoiting 
soma measure of '"educational change" in a learner 
or group of learners, ''Educational change" is 
defined to include (1) the acquisition or improved 
understanding of some portion of a body of knowl- 
edge; (2) the adoption of ; new or different atti- ; 
tudes, and (3) the acquisition or increased mastery 
of a skill or sat of skills; The activities that may be 
carried out to elicit these educational changes 
include both "teaching" activities and "facili- 
tating" activities (which are more commonly 
associated with the design and guidance of a learn- 
ing experience rather than with teaching something 
to a learner). Facilitating is an integral part of the 
design and conduct of an instructional program; 
academic advising is generally carried out in supv 
port of an instructional program (for example, 
clarifying requirement, describing alternatives). 
The Instruction program includes both credit and 
noncredit instructional offerings. 

Discu^ion 

The first edition of the PCS defined the Instruction 
program to include only "those program elements 
whose outputs are primarily eligible for credit in 
meeting specified formal curricular requirements, 
leading toward a particular postsacondarv degree 
or certificate granted by the institution." There are 
significant differences between this definition and 
the definition of the revised Instruction program 
described above. In addition to differences in the 
definition of the Instruction program, the revised 
classification ; of subprograms within the Instruc- 
tion program^ Is also quite different. The following 
; discussloh :first Will addre^ the definitional dif- 
ferences and then will outline the revised classifi- 
cation structure and differences from the original 
oTie. Finally, it will describe some of the Implica- 
tiohs of these differences In using the new Instruc- 
tion program to classify instructional offerings. 

Definitional DiffBr&ncBB: The most obvious defini- 
tional difference is that the original definition of 



the I nstruction program ; JacjMded ^ only those 
instructional offerings that were given for credit 
towards a postsecondary degree or certificate. The 
revised definition Includes both credit and non^ 
credit inrtructiohal offerings. Two more subtle 
differences In the revised def inltioh are the explicit 
Inclusion :of "f aci lltating" and the focus on the 
instructional offerings rather than on the students 
enrolled in those offerings- 

Since the first edition of the PCS was developed in 
1972 (as discusied in the introduction)^ the educa^ 
tional planning horizon has broadened to ihcor- 
porate the concept of postsecandary education. 
Educational planners now rnust concern themselves 
not only with courses that a^^^^^^ credit 
toward degrees, but also with^oursas that a^Iriot 
offered for credit, A conslderatipri Q^^^ noncredit 
courses in the context of postsecohdary education 
must jnclude not only those of the tradU 
educational institutions _ but ::t 
offerinp V of conimunity 
libraries, and labor unions as well. Using this much 
broader definition of .the educational enterprise, 
one cannot define in^ructidn as being only those 
credit bearing courses offered >fe^m 
dents on a cojlege campus. The PSE concept 
requires that theilnstructiOT^ defined so 

that "instruction Ir instruction Ms Instruction" 
regardless of the constituency being served or the 
credit or noncredit status^ of the various offeringSi'^ 
(Note; f See the definition of the Publjc Service 
program 3,0 for a discussion of the differences 
between Instruction and the limited set of instruc-^ 
tional activities that may be clarified as Public 
Service.) 

Second, the mechanisms used to deliver instruction 
to the learner have been fxpended since the first 
PCS document was developed. ^ Educational plan; 
ners today should / not assume that instruction v 
includes only those activities offered by a teacher 
to students in a classroom or lecture hall. Educa- 
tional planning must be able to Incorporate both 
the teaching and the ''facilitating" functions Into 
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the definition of instruction if It is to truly refleGt 
what is currentiy happening in education. 

Finally, in the origlnil PCS, the In^ruation pro^ 
gram was defined to consist of "ill formal aduoa- 
tionaraQtivltiiS in which a student engages to earn 
oredit towird a degree or cartifioito at the insti- 
tution/* The phra^ "in which a student engages to 
earn credit" suggested that instructional offerings 
were to be distributed among PCS credit and non- 
cradit^^categories in the same proportion as the 
proportion of students who were taking the offer- 
ing for credit or not for credit I ri the revised PCS, 
the classification of instructional offerings should 
be completed /ndlip^nc/OTf of the students enrolled 
in jhe offerinp. Therefore, if an offering C9n tB 
applied toward a degree or certificate it should be 
classified in the appropriate degree-related PCS 
catego^-y regardless of the degree aspirations of the 
students enrolled in the offering. The same prin- 
ciple should be followed in clarifying offerings in 
the non-degree>related categories. 

The Classification Structure: The restatement of 
the definition of the Instruction program was not 
the sole reason for restructuring the subprograms 
within Instruction. In fact^ a restructuring of the 
subprograms probably would have been under- 
taken even if the definition of Instruction had not 
been changed. The original Instruction subpro- 
grams used a variety of different clarification cri- 
teria, ranging from differences in subject matter 
(the distinction between General Academic 
Instruction and Occupational and Vocational 
Instruction), to differences in when the courses 
were offered (Special Session Instruction),' to 
differences in the organizational unit responsible 
for the courses (ixtension Instmctlon). Therefore 
a single, consistent criterion was needed as the 
basis for differentiating subprograms within 
Instruction. 

The primary criteria u^ In developing aibpro- 
gram with In Instruction In the second edition of 
the PCS was the distinction betweeh those Instruc- 
tional offerings that are part of one of the insti- 
tution's formal degree or certificate programs and 
those that are not.* It was agreed that offerings 
that are part of a degree/certificate program typi- 
cally have different objectives, and may even be 



taught differently, from those that are not part of 
^ch a formal program. A third catego^ of tnstruC'* 
tlonal offerinp (in addition to d^ree-related and 
non-degree-relat@d) can be tiiought of as those 
offerings that are "required preparation" for 
participation In a PSE degree or certificate program. 

Within the broad category of "degree-related" 
offerings, three subprograms are definedi 
m General Academic Instruction 

• Profe^lonal Career Instruction 

• Vocational/Technjcal Instruction 

These subprogrami vyerf^ design the u^r 

to ^parate those degrae pfog^ 
learner for Im med late entry ■ Ihtd ai ipai^ Mcupa- 
tiori or career from those programs that prepare 
learners for further study In the academic arena or 
in a more genfNIli^ sense fdr^differeht occupa- 
tions. These oyective-oneritW; distinct^ 
considemd to be Impprtaint becau^ of the linkages 
that exist betweeh eduction and^ c 
the importance of those linkages to pbstsecondary 
education planning. 

Within the general category of "nondegree" offer- 
ings, five subprograms have been ^ecif [adl* * - 

• General Studies Instruction 

• Occupation-Related Instruction 

f Social/Roles/lnferaction Instruction 

• Home and Family Life Instruction 

• Personal Interert and Leisure Instruction 
The^ five subprograms reflect one of the more 
widely used ways of looking at most nondegree 
programs In this country. Therefore, they should 
be consistent, for the most part, with the way In 

*lt should be noted thai the distlnetion In the second edition li 
between offerlngi that ere pgti of "degree programs" and those that 
are not* rather then using "for eredlt*' or "not for credit" as. the 
driterla^ Due to the wlde djyer^nee amdn regarding 
what they conilder to apnttltute "for eredlt," it was determined 
that PCS programs ^ouid be differentiated oh the basli of their 
relation^ Ip to degree or qertif leate programs* However, aredlt/hon^ 
credit statui san be uM; to de^rlbe further initructlonal offerlngi 
within any of the subprograrns of Inriruotlont A more detailed dis^ 
cuision of the distinctions between "degree-related" afferingi and 
"for credit" offerinp li In^pendix iL 

**Theie ^bprogram categories were developed as a Jaint effort of 
NCHiMS and an advisory group representing the Coeiltlon of Adult 
idysatlon Organiiatldni (€AiO)i A detailed de^rlption of that 
effort, and its results, js documented In "A Framework and Lan- 
guage for Poitsecondary idusatlon," Collier and Roberts, NCHiMS« 
1976, 
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which informition about nondagree programs has 
traditionally been colliatad, miintalned, and used, 

/mplia&tions for ImplBmBnt&tion: From an imple* 
mentation standpoint, one of the mo^ significant 
changes in the revised Instruction program is that 
It now provides the user with a series of mutually 
exclusive and consistent "dimensions'" for de^rib^ 
ing instructional offerings; For example, unlike the 
original PCS; tiie revised subprogram; 1;1 ^General 
Academic Studies— relates to the objectives of the 
in^ltution lather than to any particular mibject 
area and it can be used to clarify; offings pro- 
vided as either for-credff^r nofcfor^redit. This 
increa^d flexibility is provided by assigning a 
particular digit (or set of digits) within the Instruc- 
tion program coding field to each of the five 
"dimensions" of objective, subject area, level, 
credit/noncredit status/ and delivery mechanism. 
The following designation within the coding field 
is recommend^ for the Instruction programs 

I I i ^^^^ 1 I I I ^ I I I 

Objective Subjeet LeVil Credit/ Type of 

(Subprogram) - Noneredit Activity 

' (DeMvery 
Mechanism) 

Digits 1-2 (ObjBGtive)'-thB first two digits in the 
field should be used to designate the objective of 
the institution in providing the instructional offer- 
ing(s). This designation can be accomplished by 
using the subprograms defined within the Instruc- 
tion program. ^ 

Digits 3S (Subject Area C/asf/WMf/onMthese four 
digits should be used to describethe subject area of 
the instructional offering, r Although only four 
digits are provided in the coding scheme rtiown 
above, it ^ould be noted that tfie HEGIS. tax- 
onomy is now in the proce^ of being revi^d. Cur- 
rant indications are that the revised HEGIS tax- 
onomy; when completed, might require rnore than 
four digits.* The current HEGIS taxonomy of sub- 
ject classifications is included as Appendix L 

Digits 7-8 (LeveD'-'thm^ tHO digi^ should be used 
to de^ribe the level of either the instructional 
offaring/program being provided or the students 

*A diicuulon of the werk ta data en the reviied HlQIS Taxanamy 
it included in thi introduction to Appendix I. . 



enrolled in the instructional offering/program. In 
tiiose instances where the PCS is being used to 
clarify the activities and resources associated with 
tfie conduct of an instructional offering, the focus 
will be on "cour^'* level. A discussion of the uses 
of both course level and student level, categories of 
level, and definitions for each category is provided 
in Appendix III. 

Digit 9 (Credit/Noncredit Status)-thB ninth digits 
should be used to describe v\^ether or not .the 
instructional offering is being i provided for credit ; 
toward a post^bndary degree or certificate.' As 
mentioned earlier, whether an offering is provided 
"for-credit" or ''no^fo^-credit'/,ari^ is 
part of a formal degree priogrami^are sep i^es. 
Therefore, credit/noncredit status can be used to 
further describe offerings in any of the subpro- 
grams within Instruction; A further discussion of 
credit and >^noncredit^: distinction and definitions 
is provided in Appendix IL 

Digits 10^12 (DilivBiy MBOliani$m)—\n revising the 
Instruction program to accommodate the needs of 
postsecondary education, it was necessary to recog- 
nize tfiat instruction is "delivered" to learners 
through mechanisms other tiian classroom/labora- 
tory instruction. Therefore; within the I nstruction 
program, "^pe of activity" categories refer, to 
categories of delivery mechanism* Although the u 
of a variety of "delivery mechanisms" (for exam- 
ple, corre^ondence courses, apprenticeships) is 
nothing new, planning and managing In the context 
of PSE increases the need for, and the importance 
of, a dimension for describing delivery mechanisms 
for instructional programs; For thb^ institutions 
that want to include this dimension as part of the 
de^ription of instructional offerings, categories 
and definitions of "delivery mechanism" are 
described in Appendix IV. 

1.1 General Academic Instruction (Degree-Related) : ] 

Definition: This subprogram includes those 
instructional offerings interided both to prepare 
learners, in a generalized^ sehii'; to functi 
number of different occupations and to prepare'^ 
them for further academic study. Instructional 
offerings of this "general academic" nature should 
be clarified in this subprogram only if they are 
offered as part of one of the institution's formal 
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degree or oirtificata progrims. Thtrefore, it does 
not includi offtrlngs that are part of progrims 
: liiding toward degraei or Gertifioates offered by 
someone other than the institution, such as adult 
basio education programs (sit subprogram 1,5). In 
datirmining whether or not a particular offering 
should be classified in this subprogrim, the user 
should look at both the level and the wb/ect area 
of the degrte program tha offaring Is part of. Most 
offerings at the baccalaureate level and below in 
subjaot areas '^pically rafarred to as 'liberal arts" 
(mathematics/ literature/ languagas, and so fort^ 
should ba classifiad in this subprogram; Categories 
related to subject area, credit/noncredit status, 
course level, and delivery machanism can be u^d 
to describe further the Instructional offarlngs with- 
in this subprogram. 

ExamplBs: Baccaiaureata programs In liberal arts 
at a collage or university 

Academic assoclate-degrae programs at a com- 
munity college 

1.2 Profasslonal Career Instruction 
(Dagraa-Ralated) 

Definition: This subprogram includes those 
instructional offarlngs intended to prepare learners 
for immediate entry into a specific profession or 
career that requires educational attainment at the 
baccalaureate level or above. Instructional offarlngs 
should be classified in this subprogram only if they 
are offered as part of one of the Institution's 
formal degree or certificate programs. In deciding 
whether or not a particular degree-related off er^ 
ing{s) should be classifiad in this subprogram, the 
user should determine (1) whether there is a direct 
match between the field of study and a particular 
occupation or career and (2) whether entry into 
that occupation or career typically requires a 
baccdiaureate or po^^baccaiauraata dagraa. This 
subprogram, therefore, would include under- 
graduate programs in engineering and nursing as 
well as' doctoral programs in the liberal arts (doc/ 
toral programs that typically prepare learners for a 
specific career as a teacher or researcher in that 
particular field of study). Cate^ries related to 
subject area, course level, credit/noncredit ^atus, 
and delivery mechanism can be u^d to describe 
further the Instructional offerings within this 
subprogram. on 



Bx&mplesr Baccalaureate programs in nursing, 
engineering, elemjentary education 
Programs In ROTC 

Professional programs in law, medicine, business, 
library science 

Doctoral programs in all subject areas 

1,3 Vocatlonal/Tachnical Instru^ion 

(DegFta^Relatad) , 

Definition: This subprogram Includes those 
instructional pfftrings Intended to prepare learhe 
for Immediate entry into a specific occupation or . 
career requiring educational at^inment at a level ; 
below the baccalaureate level/ 1 nstructipnal offers > 
Ings should be; clarified in thirf^^ 
they are offered as part of one of the in^ltutioh's 
formal degree or certificate programs. If the 
instructional offering is occupational|y related, but 
is not part of a formal degree ior M 
gram, It should be classified in vsubprogrerr^ 
bccupation^Related Instruction jNondegree). In 
determining whether or , not a ^rticular degree- 
related pf^ring(s) shpuld be clarified In this sub- 
program^ the user should deterniine (1) whether 
there Is a direct match betwee^^ study 
and a particular/occuplrtion d^^^ (2) 
whether antry into that occui3ation or career 
typically requires a degree or certificate at a level 
below the baccalaureate level. Categories related to 
subject area^ coum level, credit/nohcredit status, 
and dellverv mechanism can be used to describe 
further the instructional offerings within this 
subprogram. 

Examples: Degraa/certif icata programs of voca- 
tional and technical schools 
Occupatlonally related certificate programs of 
proprietary schools 

14 Requisita Preparato^/Remedial Instruction 

Definition: This category includes those Instruc- 
tional offerings icarrled out to provide the ^1^^ 
with the skills oK knowledge required by the insti- 
tution to undertake coursejvvork leading t^^ P^^" 
secondary degree or certificate offerings, 
supplemental to the normal academic program, 
typically are designed as preparatoiv, remedial,^ 
developrhental, or special education services. They 
may be taken prior to, or along with, the course 
work leading to the degree or certificate. They are 
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gtnirally nonertdit offerings^ alth^ in somt 
oaSis credit may b€ given and the credit Tiquire- 
ments ' for the degree or otitlfiaate inoreasad 
accordingly « dnty those offerings that are provided 
^ecifically for the purposes of teaching required 
preparatory or remedial skills or knowledge should 
be Included In this categoiv. If students may 
satisfy the preparatory requirernents by taking 
offerings provided primarily for other than 
rerhedial or preparatory purposes, tho^ offerings 
should be classified appropriately elsawherei 

Exampl§s: Preparatoiy/remedial summer program 
offered for students accepted under a , con- 
ditional admission agreement 

1.5 General Sadies (Nondagree) ^\ 

D&finitiQn: This subprogram includes those 
instructional offerings that are not part of one of 
the institution's formal postsecondary degree or 
certificate programs and that are intended to pro- 
vide the learner with knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes typically associated with an ^'academic 
discipline" (such as literature, mathematics, 
philosophy). In classifying offerings In this subpro- 
gram/ the u^r should determine whether they lend 
themselves to classification in one of the tradi- 
tional academic disciplines typically grouped 
together as the "liberal arts," If they can be 
clarified in such a discipline category and if they 
are not part of a formal degree or certificate pro- 
gram, they should be included in this subprogram/ 
This subprogram should be used for the classifi- 
cation of adult basic education programs, Adult 
basic education is nondegree because it does not 
lead to a postsecondary education degree or 
certificate (that Is, it leads to a secondary school 
certificate) and its inrtructlonal offerings are most 
appropriately associated with the"academic di^ 
ciptines." Categories related to subject area, course 
level, credit/noricredit status, and delivery 
mechanism can be used to describe further the 
instructional offerings within this subprogram. 

firwiip/te; Nondegree offerings in: 
Great books 
Painting and sculpture 
Fine arts 

Foreign languages for travel 
Adult basic education programs 
General educatloh development programs 



1.6 Occupation^Related Instruotion (Nondagree) 

Dsffnition: This subprogram Jricludes tho^ 
instructional offerings that are not carried out as 
part of a formal certificate or degree program but 
that are offered to provide the learner with knowl- 
edge, skills, and background related to a specific 
occupation or career. The instructional offerings 
classified in this category focus on the role of the 
Individual as a worker rather than upon his or her 
role as a member of society, part of the family, or 
as a u^r of leisure time. Categories related to su 
ject area, course level, credit/noncredit status^ 
and delivery mechanism can be u^;to de^rlbe 
further the instructional offerings^ within this 
subprogram/ 

Examples: Non-degree-related continuing educa- 
tion offerings for physicians, nurses, teachers 
Non-degree-related career/vocational courses 
Corporate programs designed to teach the sales 
force about new products 

1.7 Social Roles/lntsraetion Instruction 
(Ndndegree) \ / 

Definition: This subprogram includes those 
instructional offerings that are/not carried/ out as 
part of a certificate or degree program but that 
are offered to provide the learner with knowledge, 
skills, and background ^needed to function as a 
member of societ/ or to interact w 
of social In^ltutipns, It/also I^ 
Ings that deal with the p^ersbn as a member/of a 
particular social organization or Institution/ Such 
sociar institutions include, but are not limited to, 
the church, the community,' and organizations 
associated with the ^various levels o^ 
Categories related/tb su^ect area, level, credit/ 
noncredit status,^and deMvery mechanism can be 
used to describa further the instructional offerings 
within this category. 

Examples^ Civil defense orientation program 

Nondegree offerings In r 
/Citizenship 

Current events/community problems 

Consumerism 

Community action , 

Environmental issues 

Church-spon^r^ program dealing with Its 
religious teachings 
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: ^ Languages program for parsons seeking U.S. 
oitiienship 

1«8 Home and Family Life Instruction 
(Nondagrie) 

Definition: This oategory IncludiS those instruc- 
tional offerings that are not offered as part of a 
certificati or idegrae program but that are carried 
out to provide the learner with knowledge, skills, 
^ ; and capabilities related to the establishment, main- 
^ tenance, and improvement of a home, to the carry- 
ing out of those functions typically associated with 
the Gohduct of a household, or to the pei^on's 
; ^ responsibilities as a member of the /bmlly unit. 
This category includes those offerings that focus 
on the person's role as a member of a family or 
household rather than upon his or. her role as a 
worker, member of a social organization, or u^r 
of lei^re time. Categories related to subject area, 
level, credit/noncredit status, and delivery mecha^ 
nism can be used to describe further the in^ruc- 
tional offerings'within this subprogram. 

ExamplBs: Child care and development 
Gardening ^ 

DOHt-yoursalf building and repair skills 
Household budgeting 
Home making 

Sewing and cooking (If not offered as a recrea^ 
tional pursuit such as gourmet cooking) 



1,9 Personal Intarast and Leisurt instructbn 
(Nondegree) 

Definition: This category includes tho^ instruc- 
tional activities that are not offered as part of a 
certificate or degree program but that are carried 
out to support an indivlduars recreational or 
avocational pursuits or to Improve his or her day- - 
to-day living skills. The ^tivities include^ in thisr- _ 
category fMus on the individual as a user of leisure : 
time rather than upon the individual as a mamber ' . : 
of a social institution or upon occupational and 
career-related needs. 4 However, if the offering can 
be classified within a itradltio 
pline even If it is a leisure time pursuit (for 
example, art appreciation, great books), it should 
be classified in subprogram 1.5, General Studies. 
Categories related to mibject area, level, credit/ 
noncredit status^ and delivery mechanism can be - : 
u^d to describe further the instructional offering 
within this category, 

EHBmplm: Training of pets 
Physical fitne^ 
Speed reading 
Driver training 
Personality development 
Public speaking 
Folk dancing 
Leadership development 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM 
(2.0) 



Definition 

The Re^aroh program inoludas those activities 
intendid to produce one or more research out- 
comes including the creation ^ of knowledge^ the 
reorganization of knowledge, and the application 
of knowledge, ir includes both those activities 
carried out with institutional funds and tho^ 
carried out under the terms; of agreement with 
agencies external tor the institution. Re^arch 
activities may be conducted by any number of 
organizational entities including research divisions, 
bureaus. Institutes, and experimental stations. 
Instructional activities, such as workshops, short 
courses, and training grants, should not be classi- 
fied within the Research program but should be 
clarified as part of Instruction unle^ they satisfy 
the specific criteria outlined for inclusion within 
the Public Service program. 

Discussion 

In the first edition of the PCS, the program u^d to 
clarify research-related activities was called 
"'Organized Research.'' It was felt that the word 
"organized" was too restrictive and tended to 
eliminate many activities that, while not rigidly 
organized, are carried out primarily to produce 
research outcomes. The implications of this change 
go beyond the simple name change. For example, 
it is intended that wlien individual or departmental 
research . is conducted with the primary objective 
being ''to produce research outcomes that include 
the creation of knowledge, the reorganization of 
knowledge, and the application of knowledge," 
those departmental research activities should be., 
clarified in -the, Research program. The criterion 
used in classifying departmen^l research activities 
In the PCS should be the purpose of those activities 
rather than the sources of funding for those 
activities. 

The other significant change that has been made in 
the Research program was to exclude those 
research activities that have been formally designed 
as ''federally funded research centerSi'- (Note: A 
list of those centers included in this group is pro- 



vided in the definition of Independent Operations^ 
7.0.) It i| felt that thegi research centers are inde- > 
pendent operations rather than part of the insti- 
tution's research program and therefore they j-^i^u 
should be classified in subprogram 7.2,' Indepen- ^ 
dent Uperations/Ou^ide Agencies. It can be noted }- 
that this procedure for clarify ing these particular'^> {c 
^^arch centers is consistent with the procedure^^^^^^^^^^ h^ 
u^d in classifying them at the federal level. 



2.1 In^itutes and R^areh Centers 

D&ffnitfon: This subprogram includes those 
research activities conducted within the framework 
of a formal research organization. This subpro- 
gram, while using "organizational" criteria as the 
rationale for classifying program elements, includes 
only tho^ activities carried out for the purposes of 
creating knowledge or reorganizing or applying 
existing knowledge. Therefore, while an agri- 
cultural experiment station is used as an example 
in thislajbprogram, only those "re^arch"'activi* 
ties carried out within an agricultural experiment 
station should be classified in this subprogram. The 
criteria described in the Public Service program 
(3.0) ^ould be used in. differentiating research 
activities from public service within an agricultural 
experiment station. Most institutes and research 
centers will not have a "dual objective" like 
agricultural experiment stations, and can therefore: 
be classified totally within a single subprogram: 
ixcluded from th is : category are the 21 federal ly 
funded research centers (for example, Argonne 
National Laboratories) that ^s be classified 
in subprogram 7.2^ Independent Operations/ 
Outside Agencies. 

£^#;7^/l@^; Agricultural Experiment Station 
Center for Behavioral Science 
Center for Opinion Re^arch 
Center for Study of the Aging 
Center for Study of Democratic Institutions 
Divisional Research Centers 
Institute for Behavioral Science 
Social Science Research Center 
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22 IndividuilorProJeot Rmireh 

Definition: This iubprogram includes those rt- 
saarch activities that normal ly are managed within 
the acidemlc dipartments. These remrch activi- 
ties usually have a stated goal or purpo^, have 
projected outcomes, and generally are created for 
specified time periods as a result of a contract, 
grant, or specific allocation of institutional 
resources. Departmental research activities should 
be Included in this subprogram when they are con- 
ducted for the express purpo^ of producing 
research outcomes. However, If departmental 
research is carried out as an in^ructlonal activity, 
it should be classified in the appropriate subpro- 



gram in 1.0, Instruction. If depaitmental research 
is carried out as primarily a personnel development 
activity, it should be classified in subprogram 4.8; : 
Academic Personnel Development. Excluded from, 
this subprogram are tho^ research activities carried 
out in the framework of a formal research organN , 
zation, which should be classified in 2.1, Institutes 
and Research Centers. Additional detail within this^ , 
subprogram would normally be provided using the 
HEGIS subject, matter taxonomy to classify those ' 
academic, depaitments in which individual' or \ 
project re^arch activities are being carried out 
Unique codes describing individual projects also -^^^ 
maybeused. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAM 

(3.0) . , 



Definition 

The Publio Sen/ice program Includes thos€ progrim 
ilemants established to make ivallable to the pub^ 
He the various unique rtsources and oapibllltlei of 
the institution for the q^eclflc purpo^ of respond- 
ing to a community ntid or solving a comrnunity 
problem. Included In this progranfi are the pro- 
vision of institutipnel ftieilities as well as those 
services of the faculty and staff that are made avail- 
able bUtside the conttxt of the institution's regular 
instruction and research programs. In determining 
whether to classify activities In the Public Semce 
program, answers to the following questions can 
be u^d asgujdelines: ' 

1. Who identif ted the need for the activities? 

2. Who Initiated the activities? 

3. Who funded the activities and who controls the 
nature and content of those activities? 

4. Are the activities restricted to the benefit of a 
particular target group or are they available to 
anyone served by the institution? 

Would the activities be carried out by the in^i- 
tution as part of its normal instruction or 
research program if funding were not pro- 
vided specifically for that purpose? 



If the need for a particular ^t of activities was 
identified by a person, group, or agency outside 
the in^itution and if those activities were initiated 
and funded by an external group or agency apart 
from the institution's normal instruction or 
research programs/ those activities generally ^ould 
be included in the Public Service program* They 

: should be classified as part; of Public Sen/ice 
because, under the described circumstances, the 
Jnstitutlon would be carrying them out primarily 
because it is uniquely qualified to do so. This 
scenario suggests that the institution is making 
available ' Its particular unique resources, services, 
and expertisaJn^order to either serve a community 
need or solve a community problem; therefore, the^ 
activities should be classified as such In accordance 

*with the definition of the Public Service program. 



The following examples of Public Service program 
elements can be used as guidelines: 

1, Consulting activities (which are to be distin^ 
guished from instructional activities) should be 
claisified in the Public Service program* Con- 
sulting activities are not instructional activities 
becau^ consulting involves the application of 
knowledge or skills to a specific concern or prob- 
lem generally identified and^r defined by the 
client. In consulting, the primary objective is the 
solution of the problem, with education being 

1 either a ^condary motive or a tool for accom- 
plishing the primary objective. Instruction may 
use a problem^solving appro^h, but its primary 
objective is the transmission of knowledge rather 
than the solution of problems. In distinguishing 
between con^iting and instruction, one should 
ask whether the primary intent of the activity is 
the transmi^ion of knowledge, and if so, the 
activity should be clarified as Instruction, If the 
primary purpo^ of the ^tivlty is the solution of 
a problem for the benefit of someone external 
to the Institution, then the activity is probably 
consulting and should be classified as Public 
Service, 

2, Instructional activities should be classified in the 
Public Service program only if they can be 
shown to meet the criteria of "making available 
institutional resources and expertise outside the 
context of the instruction program" rather than 
simply "extending" the instruction program. 
Op gain answers to the questions posed in the 
de^^ition of tiie Public Service program should 
be used in determining how to classify those 
instructional activities that are on the border 
Detween instruction and public sen/ice. For 
example, short courses and seminars carried out 
as the result of a request by an external agency 
itf restricted for the benefit of a specific audi- 
en j other than the institution's student body 
rfiould be classified in the Publia Service pro- 
gram. However, most instructional activities 

V (including most Institutionally initiated con- 
fei^ncei and seminars) are "extensions" of the 
institution's instructional program rather than 
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ictivlties carried on outsldi of that program and 
should be classified in Initruotlon. 
3. Activities should be classlfitd in the Publia 
Sarvict program only if they ire csrntd out for 
the sp&cific purpose of making available Insth 
tutional resources^ serviaes^ and expertise. 
Therefore, If a particular activity only inch 
dentally maket an Institutional reiourca avalU 
able it should be clarified elsewhere (for 
example, social and cultural events may be 
staged as part of the Student Sen/Ice program 
but if they are open to the general public they 
may Incidentally benefit the community as well). 

DIsoussion 

in the first edition of the PCS, the Public Sen/ice 
program included those activities that were 
intended to benefit "groups external to the InstH 
tution/' External groups were defined as tho^ 
persons who were not degree-seeking, matriculated, 
on^campus students. Furthermore, the first edition 
of the PCS defined "Instruction" as those Instruc- 
tlonai activities carried out for persons int&rn&l to 
the institution— the instructional activities carried 
out for persons Bxtemal to the institution were 
classified as Public Service, This internal/external 
distinction has been eliminated in the revised 
edition of the PCS and the criterion now being 
used is the objective of the institution in carrying 
out the activities— are they being carried out to 
make the institution's resources, services, and 
expertise available to meat a community need? 

This objective-oriented criterion is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the earlier Internal/axtarnal dlstinc^ 
tion. In the first place, the concept of postsecond- 
ary education has expanded the constltuences of 
most institutions m that §xwmsl constituencies 
are almost Impossible to Identify; institutions now 
serve adults as well as the youth, fulUtime and part- 
time students, and degree-seeking students as well 
as students not seeking degrees. The only activities 
that can still be considered Mtsmal from a post^ 
secondary education standpoint are those activities 
initiated by, and carried out for the specific benefit 
of, someone who Is not a participant (in the 
broadest sen^) in the institution's instruction or 
research programs. These activities are still con- 
sidered part of tiie Public Service program because 



they involve making the Institution's services, 
resources, and expertise available to persons or 
groups in a context outside the normal instruction, 
research, and support programs. 

In keeping with this revised concept of "'public 
service" the only activities that are classified In the 
Public Service program are (1) those patient care 
activities and health care suppoit activlties^con^ 
ducted as part of a teaching hospital or health 
sciences center, (2) faculty and staff consulting 
services, (3) the provision Of services or facill^ 
ties/equipment to the community or to groups 
external to the institution, (4) those social and 
cultural events conducted outside the context of 
the student service program, and (B) those public 
broadcasting services that are neither part of the 
instructional program nor carried out in con- 
Junction with a student broadcasting club. In 
recognition of the oontinuing need to differen- 
tiate between public service extension activities 
and those public service activities ttiat are Instl^ 
tutionally ^on^red, the distinction between these 
two different organizational arrangements has been 
retained In the second edition of the PCS. Finally, 
instructional activities may be ciassifled within the 
Public Service program on/y If they represent 
activities conducted outside the context of the 
Institution's Instructional program rather than 
simply an extension of that program. 

3,1 Direct Patient Care 

Definftion: This subprogram includes those actlvl^ 
ties carried out for the specific purpose of provid- 
ing direct patient care (prevention, diagnosis, treat- 
ment^ education, rehabilitation, and so forth). The 
provision of such care may be for the benefit of 
either humans or animals (veterinary care). In the 
postsecondary education setting, these services 
are typically rendered under the auspices of a 
teaching hospital or health sclents center for the 
benefit of a clientele In the community-at-large 
rather than for the institution's own student body 
or faculty and staff , Patient care activities carried 
out solely for the benefit of the institution's stu- 
dents should be clarified in subprogram 5.4, 
Student Health/Medical Services; patient care 
activities ^rrled out solely for faculty and staff 
should be classified In 6.6, Faculty and Staff 
Services. 
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This subprogram ineludts only those aativities 
directly related to the provision of pitlent oart. 
Therefore, activities that are carried out within the 
setting of a ttaching hoqsital but that aannot legiti- 
mately be aoniidered part of direct patient care 
(such as Instruction, research, and administration) 
should be appropriately clarified elsewhere, 
Instruotional ictlvitles should be clarified in the 
appropriate aibprograms In tiie Instruction pro^ 
gram, 1«0; re^arch activities should be clarified In 
the Research program, 2,0; administrative activities 
should be classified in the appropriate subprograms 
in the Institutional Support program 6.0, Those 
health care support services that are carried out in 
direct support of the provision of patient care, but 
that are not a part of direct patient care, should be 
classified In subprogram 3.2, Health Care Support 
Services. 

Within the Direct Patient Care subprogram, two 
ways of further classifying activities can be used, 
each mutually exclusive of the other« One way of 
further classifying these activities Is to focus on the 
'■setting" in which the patient care functions are 
carried out (for example, inpatient; ambulatory, 
outreach, emergency), A second way is to look at 
the ^(type'' of care being provided (such as medi- 
cal/surgical care, rehabilitative, dental care, veteri^ 
nary care). In fact, within each of these "^pes" 
of - patient care a further disaggregation can be 
made by '-medical specialty'' (for example, pediat- 
rics, obstetrics, gynecology). The independence of 
these two dimensions has been shown in the coding 
by defining '*x's" In the code where the other 
dimension category should be shown. Therefore, 
the setting categories are coded Ixx, 2xx, 3xx, and 
so forth, signifying that the x's should be filled In 
with "type of care'' codes. By the same token, 
type of aare codes are x02, x03, x04, and so forth, 
signifying places where ''setting" codes should be 
used. 

* The following categories should be u^d for a more 
detailed clarification of activities by ''setting" 
within this subprogram: 

Ixx //?p#t/^/?f--tho^ activities designed to provide 
. direct patient care within the confines of the 
care setting to persons who are residing at 
least ' overnight on the premises. Typically, 
inpatient clients are considered those persons 
who are aligned a bed at the care facility* 



2xx Ambu/atQry^li\om mWitim designed to pro* 
vide direct patient care within the confines of 
the care setting to persons who ire resident 
neither overnight nor beyond the time 
required to provide the care, ixcluded from 
this category Is emergency patient care that is 
delivered in an ambulatory setting. 

3xx OutrBBch^tbOBB activities In which the 
pitienbcare provider goes to the patient to 
deliver the care (^ch as a home^re program), 
ixcluded from this tiiird category is emer^ 
gency patient care in which the care provider 
goes to the patient. 

4xx Emerg&ncy^'ti\Qm activities designed to pro- 
vide dir^t patient care to persons requiring 
immediate attention due to the acute nature 
of their health-care problem. 

Bxx Mixed Fitf^cf/on—tho^ activities that include 
a combination of several of the activities 
described above so that the individual actlvi^ 
ties cannot be separated out and classified in 
the appropriate categories. However, Jf the 
individual component parts can be separately 
identified, they should be clarified in the 
appropriate categories. 

The following categories^should be used for a more 

detailed classification of activities by ''type of 

care" within this subprogrami 

x02 MBdiaal /Surgical Care^thom activities related 
to preventing, caring for/ and assisting In the 
cure of disease and the care of the Injured as 
well as surgical functions. 

x03 Behavioral'^thQm activities related to the 
treatment of psychological and behavioral 
problems as well as to the promotion of 
psychological well being, 

■f 

x04 RBhabilitBtivB Car§^xhom activities related to 
the re^oration of bodily functions and struc- 
tures in order to regain patient self-sufficiency. 

x06 Public/Community Mediaine^thom activities 
related to the health and illness of popu- 
lations. 

x07 Paf/i/7f firfi/caf/on-those actlviti out 
to provide patients with the knowledge and 
attitudes needed to effectively cope with 
their own health problems, * 

x08 D&ntal ar^-those activities related to care 
and treatment of human teeth and structures. 
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xlO VetBrinsry Cara^thows activities pertaining to 
the cars and triitment of animals and their 

x11 Supportive C§r§— thorn aetlvltles related to 
aonduoting pre^rlbed treatment plani and to 
supporting the implementetlon of tho^ plans 
(for example, patient hygiene, ob^rvation of 
patient status). 

x12 Oth&r Pati&nt Care 

3,2 Healtfi Care Supportive Servloes 

DBfinitlon: This subprdgram Includes those aotlvi- 
ties that are unique to a teaahlng hospital^ health 
scienoes center, or olinie and that support the pro- 
vision of health care but that cannot legitimately 
be considered part of the provision of direct 
patient care. Excluded from this^bprogram are 
those nursing services that are an integral part of 
the provision of patient care and that should be 
classified in ^bprogram 3.1, Direct Patient Care. 
The following categories should be u^d for a 
more detailed classification of activities within this 
aibprogram: 

369 M&diaal Support Services— those activities that 
are medical In nature and that Indirectly sup> 
port patient care, but that are not actually 
part of the provision of direct patient care. 

Examples: Blood banic 
Dietary and nutritional sen/ices (unless part 
of the patient's treatment) 
EEG 
EKG 

Opthalmic Sen/Ices 
Pharmaoy 

Physiological instrumentation and monitoring 
X-ray services 
Orthodontic services 

229 Gen§r&i Ho$pitBl/Cllnlc Support^thom ad- 
ministrative and support activities that are 
unique to the operation of a ho^ital or medi- 
cal clinic. Excluded from this category would 
be those administrative activities that can be 
classified appropriately within the various 
subprograms of the I nstltutlonar Support 
program {6.0). 

ExBmples: Admittirig and 
' ExMmpies: Admitting and credit 
Forensic medicine 



Medical records 
Patient charging and accounts 
Inpatient reception desk 

485 R&taii SBrvices and Concessions^thom activi- 
ties provided as a comfort or convenience to 
the visitors and clientele of the hospital or 
clinic. These activities are often operated as 
income-generating or self-supporting enter- 
prises. 

ExamplBs: Gift shop 
Social services 
Television rental services 



3.3 Community &rvlm 

Definition: This subprogram includes those 
resources, services, and expertise made available to 
persons and groups outside the context of the Insti- 
tution's Instruction, Research, and Support pro^ 
4grams (excluding those defined as part of subpro- 
grams 3.1, 3.2, 3.4, 3.6), Community Service (3.3) 
activities differ from Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vices (3.4) in that they are generally sponsored and 
controlled by the institution; extension services 
Involve a sharing of programmatic and fiscal con^ 
trol with an outside agency, 

457 Provision of Facuity/Staff Services— thowB 
activities designed to make faculty /staff/ 
student knowledge and skills available to the' 
community or to groups external to the Insti- 
tution. The activities that should be clarified 
in this category involve the use of the insti- 
tution's own staff's skills and expertise for 
purposes that are not part of the institution's 
own regular In^ruotion, research, or support 
programs (including Institutionally sponsored 
consulting services). This category also 
includes those instructional activities that 
represent the provision of faculty/staff ser- 
vices rather than an "extension" of the 
instructional program. 

Exampias: Consulting vyith small buslne^es, 
public school system, and so forth 
Provision of coaches for community summer 
camp 

Faculty/staff participation on community 
action committees 
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Servieas related to tha u$b of special equip- 
mint and facilities 

Pubhe-servica^relatad instructional aGtivities 

4i3 Provision of Facilitie$/EquipmBnt--\m\uAm 
providing the institution's physicil facilities 
ind/or equipment for community activities. 

ExamplBS! Community meetings and events 
held in institutional faoilities 
Community use of institution's gymnasium 
and recreation facilities for a summer camp 

449 Provision of Cultural and Rmreational S§r- 
i//cas— those cultural and recreational pro^ 
grams arranged and sponsored outside the 
context of the Student Service program. 
Cultural and recreational activities con- 
ducted primarily for students as part of the 
Studint Service program should be classified 
in subprogram 6.2, Social and Cultural 
Development, 

Examples: Lecture and fine arts series 
Concerts and recitals (visiting artists) 



34 Cooperative Extension &rvicas 

Definition: This subprogram includes those activi^ 
ties that make resources, services, and SKpertisa 
available outside the Instruction, Research, and 
Support programs and that are conducted as 
cooparative efforts with outside agencies. Excluded 
from this aibprogram are those inrtructlonal and 
research activities offered through an extension 
division. A distinguishing feature of the activities 
included in this subprogram as that programmatic 
and fiscal control are usually shared with one or 
more external agencies or governmental units. 

The categories shown below are related to the 
categories used by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture's ixtension Management Information Sys- 
tem (EMIS) and may be used as one alternative in 
the development of a more detailed classification 
of activities within this subprogram. {However, if a 
more detailed "type of ^tivity'' classification of 
activities is desired within this ^bprogram, the 
user may want to refer to the classification struc- 
ture outlined for the Community Services (3,3) 
subprogram, 

0^ Agriculture §nd P&l&ted Industries— BQtmt\B$ 



outside the Inrtructional and re^arch pror 
grams established to make resources, services, 
and expertise available to the agricultural 
industry. 

Examples: Con^lting and advisory services 
Provision of institutional facilities/equipment 
Soil testing 

497 Rural Social and Economic Da^lopment^ 
activities outside the instructional and 
research programs established to make 
resources, services, and expert!^ available for 
social and economic development In rural 
areas. 

Examples: Consulting and advisory services 
Provision of institutional facilities/equipment 
Provision of services 

301 International Extension^thos/B activities out- 
side the Instructional and research programs 
established to make resources, services, and 
expertise available as tiiey relate to Inter- 
national activities. 

Examples: Consulting and advisory services 
Provision of institutional facilities/equipment 
Provision of services 

697 Urban Extension Si/v/c#— those activities out- 
side the in^ructlonal and research programs 
established to make resources, services, and 
expertise available within the urban areas, 

3,i Publio Broadaatting Services 

Definition: This subprogram includes the oper- 
ation and maintenance of those broadcasting ser* 
vices operated outside the context of the instl^ 
tution's Instruction, Research, and Support pro- 
grams. Excluded from this category are broad- 
casting services that are conducted primarily in 
support of Instruction (such programs should be 
classified in subprogram 4,6, Ancillary Support), 
broadcasting services that are primarily operated as 
a student service activity (such programs should be 
clarified in ajbprogram 6«2, Socte and Cultural 
Development); and broadca^ing activities that are 
independent operations (such programs should be 
classified In subprogram 7«1, Institutional Oper- 
ations), 

The following categories should be u^d for a more 
detailed classification of activities within this sub- 
program. 
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(^"l Broadcast PrQgrBmmmg-^ihom activities re- 
lited to plinning, scheduling, and davalop^ 
mint of the programs to bt broadaait. 

057 Broadcast Produation—^ose activities relatid 
to the iotuil on-the-air broadcast of pro- 
grims. This subcategory includes the activities 
of announcers, broadcast parsonnel, and 
sound engineers, as well as the related facili- 
ties and equipment needed to conduct a 
broadcast. 

389 N&m Acquisition and Praparation^^Q^ 
activities related to the acquisition, prepara- 
tion, and reporting of news, for eximple, wire 



^rvice, news rewriting, interviewing and 
reporting. 

Broadcast &/is— those activities related to the 
solicitation of sponsors for commercial 
messages, political announcements, and so 
forth, 

285 Information Dimmination/Promotion—^ow 
activities related to obtaining public support 
for the broadcasting station and its programs 
(that is. Increasing the audience of radio 
li^eners or television viewers) as well as those 
activities carried out to provide general info^ 
mation about the broadcasting nation and its 
operations to the public. 
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ACADEMIC SUPPORT PROGRAM 

(4.0) 



Definition 

The Academic Support program Includes thosa 
aetiyitlas oirried out in direct support of one or 
more of the three prlmii^ programi (Instruction, 
Research, Publia Strvlce), The ictivities that 
diould bt clarified In this program include (1) 
activities raletad to the praservation, maintenance, 
and display of both the stock of knowledge and 
educational materials (for example, librarv ^rvices 
and museums), (2) activities that directly con- 
tribute to tha way in which in^ruction Is dalivared 
or research Is aonduoted (luch as educational 
media sarvlces, aoademic computing suppo^, 
anciliaiv support), (3) activities directly related to 
the administration of academic programs, and 
(4) activities related to the professional develops 
mant of acadamic personnel 

The activltiai that should ba classified in the Aca^ 
demic Support program differ from those classified 
In the other support programs in that they are 
carried out In cffrBat suppott of one or more of the 
three primary programs. While the activities of the 
Student Service program may indirectly contribute 
to the inftitutlon's instructional objectives (such as 
social and cultural events), they are generally con- 
sidered to be a supplement to the instruction pro- 
gram rather than a direct contributor to the objec- 
tives of the instruction program. The Institutional 
Support program, on the other hand, is primarily 
concerned with the Ingtltution as an operating 
entity and tends to focus on tha institution as a 
whole rather than upon individual programs. 



Discussion 

Only a few changes from the first edition of the 
PCS have been made In tha Academic Support pro^ 
gram. The subprogram Educational Madia Services 
(4.3) reflects a title change from the original PCS 
in which it was called Audio-visual Services. This 
change was made to reflect the new technologies 
emerging In this area as well as the expanded role 
of the^ kinds of activities In the delivery of 
instruction. 



A more significant change involved the ^paration 
of the subprogram Academic Administration and 
Personnel Development (4.6) in the first edition of 
the PM Into two distinct subprograms palled 
Academic Administration (4,8) and Academic 
Periorihel Development (4.8)« This change vyas 
made to reflect the fact tfiat there are significant 
programmatic differences between acadamic 
administration and academic personnel develop*^ 
ment< It v\^s agreed that sabbetlcar leaves and 
facul^ development programs (botii of which are 
part of Academic Personnel Development) con- 
ftituted' major many 
Instltutlohs and should not be mingled with other 
activities. Furthermore, the second edition of the 
PCS stipulates that whan "departmentar research'' 
activities (or when some portion of those activi- 
ties) are considered to contribute to acadamic 
personnel davalopment tfiey should be classified 
as such. The new i^ademlo Personnel Develop^ 
ment subprogram provides an easily Identifiable 
category for such departmental. research activitiest 

4.1 Library Service 

Definft/onr This subprogram includes those activi- 
ties that directly support the collection, cataloging, 
storage, and distribution of published materials in 
mjpport of one or more of the institution's primary 
programs. To be included in this subprograni, these 
library serylces should serve multiple academic 
programs or department wi^in the institution^ 
Ubrary services that are re^ricted to ^^^^ 
of individual programs or departments sh 
be included in this subprogram/: but should be 
attributed directly to tfie Individ departrhehts 
they serve (within either the I n^ructlon, Research, 
or Public Service prqgrams)^The HEGIS codes can 
be used In classl^lng lictivitier^w^ 
serving a single ip^lfic aca^ 
departnient. The"type of activity" cla^lf Icatlbri 
for activities iri this subprogram is described belovV. ; 

349 MMt&ria/s AQquisMoh^^Qm activities ■ dbh- 
earned with the datemiinatlon 
policy, Greening and evaluation of available' 
materials, and with acquiring materials for the 
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libraries. Also included in this subcatigory 
WDuld be ttii periodic re-evaluation of mate- 
rials. 

Ex§mpl&$: Sitting lequisition poliay 
Selection of materials for acquisition 
Acquisition procast 

361 MaterialB Preparation^thom activitiii related 
to the preparation and maintinance of mite^ 
rials for general use and distribution, 

ExampiBs: Searching 
Cataloging 
Rioording 
Shelving 
Binding 
Repair 

357 MBt§rmls /dent/fication/AccBssSBMCBS 

actlvitiis related to the provision of services 
and aids for the identification and location of 
documents or mattrlals* 

Ex§mpl§$: Information desk 
Indexes 

Visual aids (posters, signs, and so forth) 
Reference services 

353 Materials Distribution— thoBB activities related 
to the^ control and distribution of library 
materials. 

Examples: Circulation services 
Reserve services 
Loan and rental services 

297 IntBrinstitutional BtchangB and Ijoan S&n/ices— 
those activities related to borrowing or lend- 
ing materials to other libraries. 

Examples: Messenger services 
Interlibrary loan office 

285 Information Dissemination/Promotion--thQ^ 
activities related to providing general infor- 
mation about the library and Its activities, as 
well as with the promotion of library use. 

Examples: Publications 
Advertisements and exhibits 
Personal communication 

4,2 Museums an^Gallerles 

Definition: This subprogram Includes those activi-' 
ties related to the collection, preservation, and 
exhibltron of historical materials, art objects. 



scientific displays, and so forth that support one or 
more of the institution's primary programs. Only 
activities serving multiple academic programs or 
departments or the entire institution should be 
Included in this mibprogram« Museums and galleries 
that suppoit a single academic department should 
be charged directly to the activities of that depart- 
ment This subprogram Is not restricted to the 
collection, preservation, and eKhlbitlon of Inanh 
mate objects. For example, it is appropriate to 
include in this subprogram the activities associated 
with an arboretum. Research activities a^ociated 
with the mu^um shbuld be clarified under 2.2, 
Individual or Project Researchp The HEQIS codes 
can be used in clarifying activities when the 
museum or gallery Is serving a single specific aca- 
demic program or department. The "type of 
activity" classification for^^Wtlvitles In this sub- 
program is described below. 

349 Materials Acquisition^aQtMt\B$ involving the 
selection and acquisition of new exhibits or 
specimens. 

Examples: Selection 
Purchasing 
Expeditions 

361 Materials Prgpafaf/on— activities related to the 
preparation and maintenance of materials for 
general u^ of exhibitioni 

Examples: Cataloging 
Repairing 

Cleaning specimens 

Identification of specimens 

Describing and photographing specimens 

357 Materials Idantification/AccBSS SBrviCBS^ 
activities related to providing services and aids 
for the identification and location of museum 
materiaISi 

Examples: Museum exhibits 
Teaching collection 
Tours 

Quidebooks 
Reference sen/ices 

377 Museum Specimen Identification ServicBS'— 
activities carried out as a service to the insti- 
tutlon's students, faculty, and staff, as well as 
the activities concerned with the Identifica- 
tion of specimens not belonging to the 
museum. 
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297 Interimtitutional ExchangB and Loan Service^ 
activities relatfd to tht borrowing of spaai« 
mens from or tlit lending of specimens to 
oth&r institutions, 

285 Information DissBmination/Promotion — bq- 
tivitles related to providing geniral informa- 
tion, as Will as the promotion of museum use. 

ExamplBs: Traveling exhibits 
Publio leoturas 
Off^ampus exhibits 
Advertisaments 
Publications 

4,3 iducational Media Services 

Definition: This subprogram Includes those audio, 
visual, and other technological ^rvices that have 
been established to provide direct support for the 
institution's instruction, research, and public ser- 
vice programs. Those support services related to 
the use of "diahaccess" centei^, learning re^urce 
centers, computer-aided ' instruction, and closed 
circuit television facilities would be included here* 
However, those Instructional activities that use 
computer aids, closed circuit television facilities, 
and so forth rather than contributing to the pro- 
vision of those sarvices should be classified appro- 
priately in the Instruction (1.0) program. This sub- 
program includes only those activities intended to 
"provide" or "make available" media services. 
Those educational media ^rvlces that support a 
single academic program, such as a German lan- 
guage laboratory, should be clarified as one of 
the activities a^ociated with that program. The 
HEQIS categorv codes can be used in clarifying 
activities when they are serying a single specific 
academic program or department The "type of 
activity" clarification for activities In this sub^ 
program is described below, 

349 Ufaterials Acquisition— thoBe activities related 
to the acquisition of materials or devices. 

Jxamp/es: Selection 
Purchasing 
Procering 

'If 

445 Production 5f/v/c#^— those activities involving 
the creation and/or manufacture of educa- 
tional resources (often to the predetirmined 
specifications set by the faculty). 

Examples: Graphic materials produ^lon 



Audio production 
Still photography production 
Motion picture production 
Television production 
Compufer-assisted instruction production 

3B3 Materials Distribution^tho^ activities related 
to the distribution of educational media 
resources for institutional u^. 

Examples: Storage 
Scheduling 

Deliveiv 
Maintenance 

Inventory „^ 

169 EduQBtlonal Media Researah-thom activities 
related to the generation and testing of the 
knowledge, theoiY, and research methodology 
used in delivering Inrtruction through various 
materials, devices, or techniques. 

ExBmpiBB: Research on materials 
Research on devices 
Research on techniques 

28B Information Dissemination/Promotion— thorn 
activities related to providing general Infor- 
mation about the available media services and 
the promotion of the use of those servicest 

44 Academic Computing Support V 
This subprogram includes thoaa computer services 
that have been established to provide direct sup- 
port for one or more of the Institution's primary 
programs. Administrative da^ processing services 
and computing support ^ould^be Included in sub^ 
program 6 4, AdmlnistratiyeVGomputing Suppprt* 
The HEdlS category codes shpu Id be used when 
the academic cqmputing support is serving a single 
specific academic prograrn^ or departmenti The 
"type of activity" classificatibn for activities in this 
^bprogram is described Below and can be show5 
using the fifth digit in the field. 

093 Computer Operations/Produetion^^ ac- 
tivities related to tiie operation of the com- 
puting syrtem./ 

Examples: D^BviUs 
Production control 
Computer operations 
Data librarian 

097 Computar Systems Support— those activities 
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related to toftware design, including support 
of the operating system and other related 
software. 

Ex&mp/Bs: Development of the operating 
system 

Development of language compilers 
(FORTRAN, COBOU ind so forth) 
Development of generalized software pack- 
ages (SPSS, BMD, and so forth) 
Development of special systems for general 
usage 

601 User SBn/tcBs^thosB activities related to speci- 
fic user projects. This category differs from 
the previous one in that It includes tho^ 
activities directed toward specific users and 
user needs rather than toward the system in 
general and general sy^ems support. 

Examples: Programming 
Special systems 
- Advising 

285 Information D/sseminstiQn/PrQmotion-'thom 
activities related to maintaining and distri- 
buting general information about the insti- 
tution's computer services to users, as well as 
those activities designed to promote the use 
of the institution's computer services.^" 

Examples: Librai^ 
Newsletter 

4.6 Ancillary Support 

Definition: This subprogram includes those 
activities that directly contribute to the way in 
which instruction is delivered or research is con- 
ducted but that cannot be appropriately classified 
as educational media services or academic comput- 
ing supportt Ancillary support ^fvices are gener- 
ally unique to a particular academic program or 
department and are so numerous and varied that 
individual PCS subprograms were not developed 
for each one. HiGIS categories can be used in 
classifying these activities in accordance with the 
related academic department. . 

fx#mp/^s; Demonstration school/ gla^ blowing 
shop, laboratory school, nuclear reactor, plane- 
tarium, vivarium, radio station, television sta^ 
tion, university pre^, electronics design facility, 
animal laboratory facilities 



4.6 Aeademia Admifiistration 

Definition: This ^bprogram includes those activi- 
ties that provide administrative and management 
support specifically for the institution's academic 
programs. This aibprogram includes the activities 
of the college deans, the admlniitrativa activities of 
departmental chairpersons, and the activities of 
their "associated support staff. The activities of 
tho^ adm in i^ratlve officers who^ re^onsibilities 
are institution-wide and include responsibilities 
ou^ide the /^academic" realm (such as Vlce- 
K Presidents and Vice-Chancel lors of Academic 
'Affairs) should be included in 6.1, ixecutive 
Management. When the academic administration 
activities a single academic program or 

department the H EG IS category codes can be used 
for forther description. 

The following categories may be used for a more 
detailed "type of activity" classification of activi- 
ties within this ^bprqgram. 

001 AcadBmic AdministratlQn/Oo\mm&nce'^^ 
activities related to the management and 
governance of the ihi^itutlon's academic pro^ 
grams (excluding program advising) that are 
carried out by either members of the faculty 
or the administrative staff. These activities 
include committee work, the academic 
senate, and such departmental administrative 
fOlictions as interviewing prospective faculty 
members, assisting in the development of 
departmental policies, tenure review, and sq 
forth. 

005 Aaedemic Progrem Adming^thosB activities 
that involve providing assistance and advice to 
students about the courses they should take, 
de^ribing coUite requirements for particu- 
lar programs, scheduling necessary courses, 
describing progran? standards, and stf forth. 
Academic program advising differs from 
"facilitating" activities (which should be 
classified within the Instruction program). 
Facilitating activities are an integral part of^ 
instruction ^ecau^ they are involved in the 
actual design of the ^udent's instructional 
progr^. Academic advising, on the other 
hand, is generally more informational in 
nature and is designed to deteribe or clarify 
exirting programs rather than to modify tho^ 
3 Q programs to meet a particular student's needs. 
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4.7 Course and Currieulum Dsveiopment 

i^f/n/f/o/i; This^bprogram inaludes tho^ plan- 
ning and developmint aotivititi estibilshed either 
to stgnlfiaintly improve or to add to the initl« 
tutlonV curricula of instructional offerinos. The 
activities that should be inaluded In this subpro- 
gram are only tho^ that result In significant 
changes In current course offarlngs or in the 
addition of a new course or curriculum offering. 
Those activities that individual faculty members 
carry out to update and improve their currant 
course offerings (independent of any formal lied 
set of activities having a couvse and curriculum 
development objective) should be considered part 
of the instructional program and classified appro- 
priately In that program. The HEGIS category 
codes should be used if additional detail is desired. 
The ''type of activity'' clarification for activities 
In this subprogram Is described below. 

109 CoursB and Cumaulum Pl&nnfng— thorn activi- 
ties related to the planning for/ or concep- 
tualization of, new academic programs and 
curriculum offerings^ 

113 Course &nd Cumaulum ReBearch^Xhom acti- 
vities related to resaarch or inquiries into new 
methods, theories, or concepts in course and 
curriculum development. 

141 DBVBlopm&nt/MQdifia&tiQn of Curriculum— 
those activities related to actually developing, 
testing, and modifying academic programs or 
curriculum offerings prior to their introduce 
tion and use. 

121 Curriculum Evaluation—thQSB activities 
related to the evaluation of the effectivene^ 
and worth Iner of apademic programs or 
curriculum offerings after they have been 



introduced and u^d for a period of time. 
These evaluation aetivities can be related to 
either new or existing academic programs, 

4.8 Academic Poiwnnel Development 

Definition: This subprogram includes those activi- 
ties that provide the faculty with opportunities for 
personal and profe^lonal growth and development 
as well as tho^ activities intended to evaluate and 
reward the professional performance of the facul^ 
ty. Thls^bprogram ^ould include "departmental 
research" activities (or i^me appropriate portion 
of those activities) when they are carried out for 
the express purpose of the professional and per- 
sonnel development of the academic personnel. 
If additional detail is desired, HiQ IS categories 
can be u^d for differentiation by academic depati:- 
ment Apprbpriate type of activity classifications 
are outlined below« 

E2B Swff Development—thorn activities relating to 
the growth and enhancement of the faculty 
member's profe^ional abilities. 

&ramp/^s; Departmental research (if con- 
sidered as primarily a faculty development 
program) 

Profe^ional meetings 

Publishing 

Recitals 

In-service faculty education programs 
Sabbaticals 

. Faculty development programs 

193 Faculty Recognition Programs-xhom activi- 
ties carried out to provide recognition to 
faculty members for their achievements. 

Examples: Monetary awards 
Faculty awards - 
Awards banquets ^ 
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Dofinition 

The Student Serviee program includes those activi- 
ties oirrsed out with the objective of eontributing 
to the tmotional and physical welhbting of the stu- 
dents OS well as to their intillectual, cultural, and 
social developmant outside the context of the insth 
tution's formal instruction programp The Student 
Service program attempts to achieve this objective 
by (1 ) expanding the dimensions of the student's 
educitlonal and social development by providing 
cultural, social, and athletic experiencei; (2) pro^ 
viding those services and convenienoes needed by 
students as members of an on^ampus, resident 
student body; and (3) assisting students in dealing 
With personal problems and relationships as well 
as In their transition from student to member of 
the labor force. 



Discu^ion 

There are several significant differences between 
the Student Service program In the second edition 
of the PCS and the Student ,^vlce program in the 
original PCS. In the revl^d PCS, a new subprogram 
(Student Service Administration, 5,1) has been 
added to accommodate those student-service- 
related admini^ratlve activities that cut acro^ 
multiple subprograms within the Student Service 
program (for example, Dean of Students). The 
first edition of the PCS did not provide a place for 
mch activities. 

A second change involved providing b separate subv 
program (5 J) for Intercollegiate Athletics. In the 
first edition. Intercollegiate Athletics was shown as 
a category within the subprogram. Social and 
Cultural Development. However, It was decided 
that an institution's Intercollegiate athletics pro- 
gram generally has quite different objectives from 
tho^ of i^ intramural athletics program (which 
remains within the Social and Cultural Develops 
ment mibprogram) . Therefore, it was agreed that 
intirGollegiate athletics should be classified sepdv 
rately. 



VICE PROGRAM 
.0) 

Supplementary Educational Services (5.2 in the 
original PCS), classified now within Instruction and 
BA, Financial Aid Admlnirtratlon, is now a sub- 
program (8,2) within the new Student Access 
program. The first change reflects the revised 
definition of Instructipn to include all instructional 
activities. The shifting of financial aid administraV 
tion has been m^de becau^ of the Introduction of 
a Student Acce^ program. 

Finally, Student Health/Medical Services have been 
elevated to the subprogram level (B.4). This will 
allow one to u^ the :*type of activity'' categories 
developed for the Dirrit Patlent^ subprogram 
(3.1) for a more detailed calcification o 
sources/programs in the Student Health area. 

5,1 Student Servira Administration 

Definition: This subprogram includes those admin- 
istrative ictlvfties that provide acistance and sup- 
port (excluding academic suppbrt) the needs 
and Interests of student. This subprogram only 
includes those administfatlye activities that sup^ 
port more than one^bprogram within the Stu- 
dent Service program and/or provide central 
odminiAratlve ^ivices related fo the various ^u^ 
dent ^rvice activities, ixcluded from this sub- 
program would be the chief administrative officer 
for student affairs (for example, the Vice-President 
or Vice-chancellor), whb^ activities constitute an 
instltutlon^ide focus and, therefore, should be 
appropriately classified withjn 6.1, Executive 
Management. Also excluded from this subpro^ 
gram would be those admini^rative functions 
related to the activities of a single subprogram, 
which should ; be classified withjn that subpro" 
gram, (for exampief the act^^ the Director 

of Counseling should be Celassified under 5.3, 
Counseling and Career Guidance). 

ExamplBSi Administrative activities typically 
associated With r *: 
Dean of Man 

Director of Student Personnel Services 
Dean of Students 
Dean of Women v : 
Director of Student Services 
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Admini^rative activities related to the neids of 
eptciil students, such mi 
Coordinator of the deaf program 
Diiidvanttig?d student servicas 
Foreign student services 
Minority affairs 

Physically handiaapped student services 
Veteran services 
Women's programs 
international services 

5,2 Sooiat and Cyltural Development 

Definition: This subprogram includes those activi- 
ties ostablished to provide for the social and cuh 
tural development of the student outside of the 
formal academic program. It includes tho^ activi- 
ties primarily supported and controlled by the stu- 
dent body, those activities outside the student's 
educational experience, and general recreation 
activities for the student body. Excluded from this 
category are Intercollegiate athletics, which should 
be classified in 5.6« Also excluded are those Equal 
Opportunity Program activities providing financial 
assistance to minority groups, which should be 
classified within 5,4, Financial Aid Administration. 

The following categories should be used for a more 
detailed type of activity classification within this 
subprograms 

545 Student Interest Groups— xhom activities 
intended to promote, and provide support 
for, formally recognized student groups and 
organizations. 

Examples: Institutfonal administrative sup- 
port for such organizations as. 
Fraternities and sororities 
Student associations 
Student clubs 

Student religious organizations 
Student political groups 
Student cooperatives 
Student magazines 
Student newspapers 
Student yearboolc 
Student publications 

233 General Student Renreetion-'thQ^ activities 
carried out to provide the general student 
body with opportunities to participate In 
sports and recreational activities. This cate- 



gory does not include Intercollegiite athletic 
programs in which participation is more 
restricted and in which competition is be- 
tween institutions rather than "intra-insti* 
tutionar' in naturSi 

ExsmplBs: Intramural athletics 
Recreation programs 
Game tournaments (chesS; bridge, and so 
forth) 

117 Cultural E^/Bnts^thom activities intended to 
provide intellectual and cultural experiences 
for the students outside of, and supplemen- 
tary to, the experiences they receive as part 
of the formal instructional program. 

Examples: Visiting artist/concert series 
Lecture ^rles 
IMusic activities 
Art exhibitions 
Concerts 
Films 

541 S^dent GovernanQ&^'tihQnB activities intended 
to provide students with the opportunity to 
plan and direct student programs and to be^ 
come involved with the management and 
operation of the institution. 

ExamplBs: Student government 
Student-faculty assembly 
National student lobby 

5.3 Coun^ling and Career Guidanoa 

Definition: This subprogram Includes those formal 
placement^ career guidance, and personal counsel- 
ing services provided for the benefit of students. 
Activities to be included are those related to per- 
sonal and di^iplinai^ counseling, and vocational 
testing and ooun^ling, as well as those activities 
carried out to assl^ students in obtaining employ- 
ment upon leaving the institution. Specifically 
excluded from this subprogram are faculty aca^ 
demic advising and counseling (which should be 
classified in 4.6, Academic Administration) and 
student employment services provided^ls part of 
the financial aid program (which should be classi- 
fied in 8.2, Financial Aid Adminirtration). 

The following categories should be used for a more 
detailed classification of activities within this sub- 
program: 
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S33 Student Cormr Guidanm md Pl§c§m§nt Ser- 
WcfS"thos@ activities Intandtd to i^ist stu- 
dents in understanding and evaluating tlieir 
^reer alternatives, as well as in obtaining full- 
timo emplovment upon leaving the instl^ 
tutlon« It does not inelude those activities 
Intinded to assist students in obtaining piit- 
time employment as a mians for deferring 
part of the cort of their education. These 
employment-related activities should be classic 
fled in subprogram 8t2, Financial Aid Admin^ 
istration. 

Exampies: Career counseling and guidance 
Career days 

Career placement services 
Placement seminars 
Teacher placement 
Vocational counseling 
Vocational testing ^rvice 

549 Student Personal Counmling^xhom activities 
intended to assists students in dealing with 
their personal prdblams, Including inter- 
personal relationships, marriage, and behavr 
ioral problems. This category al^ includes 
coun^iing related to student conduct. It does 
not inolude tho^ psychiatric or psychological 
oounseiing services carried out as part of the 
student health program; tho^ activities 
should be classified in ^bprogram 5.4, Stu^ 
dent IHealth/Medioal Services. 

Examples: Student counseling service 
Student cbunsaling center 
Student counseling groups 
Coun^ling workshops 
Psychological testing 

B4 Student Health/IVIedtcal Services 

DBtinition: This subprogram includes those activi- 
ties carried out for the specific purpose of provid- 
ing health and medical ^rvices for the student 
body. The activities Included in this category are 
generally a^ociated with a student infirmary rather 
than a teach ing hosp ital .If health and med leal 
seni^ices are providod for the. institution's faculty 
or staff/ they should also be Included In this sub- 
program. Tho^ activities related to providing 
medical services for individuals external to the 
institution should be clarified in subprogram 3.1, 
Direct Patient Care. 



As described In subprogram 3.1^ there are two 
ways of further classifying activities within this 
subprogram. One way focuses on the ''setting'' in 
which the patient care services are carried out 
(such as inpatient, ambulatory, outreach, emer- 
gency), while the second way focuses on the 
"type" of care being provided (for example, 
medical/surgical care, rehabilitative care, behav- 
ioral). The "independence" of these two dimen- 
sions has been shown In the coding by defining 
"x's" in the code where the other dimension cate- 
gory should be shown. Therefore, 'A\b setting 
categories are coded 1xx, 2xx, 3xx, and so forth, 
signifying that the x's should be; filled in with 
"type of care'' codes. By the same token, ly^ of 
WB. codes are x02; x03, x04, and so forth; sign! = 
fying places where /'setting'- codes s^ used: 

The following categories should be used for a more 
detailed classification of activities by "setting" 
within fhis subprogram: 

Ixx Inpatient-^thom BctMtlt J'^r^^ ^v vd to provide 
direct patient care within th;^ ccmines of the 
care setting to persons wKo are residing at 
least overnight on the p wntos- Typically, 
inpatient clients are considered tr^m persons 
who are .assigned a bed at the cire facility. 

2xx ^/ndc/tofOfK^those activities designed to pro- 
vide direct patient care, within the confines of 
the care setting to persons who are resident 
neither overnight ^nor beyond the time re- 
quired to provide the care, ixcluded from 
this category Is emergency patient care that 
is delivered in an ambulatoiv setting. 

3xx 0^fr#ac/7«tho^ activities in which the 
patient care provider goes to the patient to 
deliver the care, (for example, home care pro- 
gram)^; Excluded from this third category is 
emergency patient care in which the care pro- 
vider goes to the patient. 

4xx Emergency-^thom activities designed to pro- 
vide direct patient care to persons requiring^ ; 
immediate attention due to the acute nature 
of their health care problem. ^ . ^ ; > 

Sxx Mixed Function— thosQ activities that include • 
a combination of several of the activities 
V described above so that the individual activi^ S 
ties cannot be separated out and classified in 1^ 
the appropriate categories. However, if the^^ 



X . j^::^ .individual component parts can be separately 
i ' identified, they should be classified in the 
I \ Y . appropriate categories* 

The following cate^ries should be used for a more 
^detailed classification of activities by '^ype of care" 
within this subprogram: 

xOZ Medical /Surgical Care— those activities related 
to preventing, caring for, and agisting in the 
bure of disease and the care of^the injured as 
well as surgical functions. 

x03 B@^ai7d/^^-those activities related to the 
treatment of psychological and behavioral 
problems as well as to the promotion of 
psychological well being/ ; 

x04 fi&habilitBtiy& Cli/ii-those activities related to 
the re^oration of bodily liinctions and struc- 
tures |n order to regain patient self^sufficlency« 

x06 Public/Community Mecf/fc/ne— those activities 
related to the health and Illness of popula- 
tions. . ^ 

xff7 PatiBnt Educatlon—tho^ activities carried out 
to provide patients with the knowledge and 

: attitudes needed to effectively cope with their 
own health problems. 

MOS D^/ifa/ ^/w—those activities related to care 
and treatment of human teeth and structures. 

kW VBtennary Carw^thom activities pertaining to 
the care and treatment of animals and their 
diseases, 

x%l SupponivB Car&^ti^om activities related to 
conducing prescribed treatmentvplans and to 
supporting T Implementation of those plans 
(for example/ patient hygiene, observation of 
patient status). r 

x12 Other Pati&nt ^re 

5,5 Student Auxiliary Services 

Definition: This subprogram Includes those con- 
veniences and services needed to maintain an on^ 
campus, resident student body. A fee normally Is 
charged for these services, which is related to, but 
not nece^rlly equal to, the cost of the service 
rendered. The various categories within this sub^ 
program relate to the types of activities or services 
carried out as part of an auxiliary service program. 
A particular organization, such as a -'student 



union" or "student center/' will generally repre- 
^nt a combination of several of these auxiliary 
serviceci^and will, therefore, need to be classified 
appropriately in the various . service categories. 
When several groups (student, ^aff,^ faculty, and 
so forth) benefit from the sar^^^ 
such as a central cafeteria or food service, a deter- 
mination of the primary group for which the ser- 
vice is intended should be made and the service 
clarified accordingly! ' , ' % I- 

The following categories should be used for a more 
detailed classification of activities within this sub- 
program: . , . ' ' \ 

2QB Housing Services— those activities related to 
providing residential facilities for students. 
This category includes those activities asso- 
ciat^J with securing off-campus housing as 
well as on-campus housing. Food services con- 
ducted within residential facilities should be 
clarified in the Food Services category. 

213 FoQci Services-ihQWB^^iyities related to the 
pfovisi;pn of food andjeatiri^^^^^^^ stu- 
dents. This category includes th^ 
vided by dining halls, cafeterias, snack, bars, 
and restaurants (including such services when 
they are carried but in residence halls). 

48B Retail^ryiaes and Concessions— xho^ activi- 
tlei related to the sale of products or services 
to stude^ti. This catagory includes the ser- 
vices provided by book^ores, school supply 
stores, art supply ^ores, rnovie houses, and 
vending machines for snacks, 

521 Specialiied ^rvices— those functions that 
have the objective of providing special student 
. services 'that cannot be appropriately clari- 
fied in one of the other categories. This cate* 
gory includes such activities as child care 
services. 

6.6 Intercollegiate Atfiletfcs 

Definition: This Ribprogram Includes those team 
and individual sports activities that involve compe^ 
tition between two or more educational Intti^ 
tutions. Tho^^tlvltles that relate to Intramural 
athletics should be classified within 5.2, Social and 
Cultural Development, Also excluded from this 
subprogram are the scholarships and financial aid 
administration activities provided in conjunction 
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with conducting intercollegiate athlttlcs; which 
'^ould be classified appropriately within 8.0, 
Student Access, 

Within this subprogram there are two ways of 
furtt.er classifying activities, each mutually exclu- 
sive of the other. One way of further classifying 
activities is to focus on the ''sport'' {for example/ 
f baseball/ basketbalU footbill); the other way is to 
classify activities by "function" (for example, 
coaching, recruitment, athlete/team support). 

The following categories can be used for a more 
dB|ailed classification of activities by "spoit" 
within this subprogram: 

041 Baseball 493 Rugby 

045 iasketball 613 Skiing 

063 Boxing 517 Soccer 

157 Diving 661 Swimming 

197v Fencing . 677 Tennis 

217 Football 581 Track and Field 

237 Qolf 629 Wrestling 

249 Gymnastics Unassigned 

277 Ice Hockey • 

281 Ice Skating • 

321 Licrosse V • 

489 Rowing Unassigned 

The following categories can be used for a more 
detailed classification of activities by "function" 
within this ^bprogram: 

085 CQKhing^thosB activities related to the 
coaching and instruction of individual players 
and teams. These activities are intended to 
promote the development of skills and tech- 
niques needed to achieve proficiency in sports 
competition. 

029 Athlete/TeBm S£/ppo/t— those activities related 
to the physical health, condition, and day-to- 
day care and support of Individual athletes 
and teams. It does not include those support 



activities carried out in conjunction with.: 
conducting of athletic events. - -^^^ 

fxdmp/9s; Trainers' activities 
Training table (dining facilities) 
Residential facilities 

477 Reoruitment—^om activities related to the 
recruitment and enrollment of student 
athletes^ 

£xamp/#s; Travel for purposes of identifying 
potential student athletes (scouting) 
Cooperative efforts with the admissions 
office 

101 Conduet of fi^nrs— those activities carried 
out in conjunction with the conduct of ath- 
letic events. 

£^a/77p/i^^; Athlete/team travel 
Lodging at off-^campus events 
Cheerleading activities 
Concessions . 

Ticket and program printing ^ 

285 Information Diss8mination/PrQmQtiQn^thQBB 
activities related to providing general infor- 
mation about the intercollegiate athletic 
program, as well as those activities related to 
promoting the Intercollegiate athletic program. 

ExampfBs: AdsfBrtmng 
Complimentary tickets 
Sports information series 
Publicity programs 

400 Operation and MalntBnahcB of AtM 

r/es— those activities related to the operation 
and maintenance of all sports arenas and 
ftcilities that are used in support of the inte^ 
collegiate athletics program. However, if the 
maintenance of such athletic facilities is part 
of the institution-wide maintenance program/ 
these activities should be classified within 
subprogram 6,6, Physical Plant Operations. 
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Definition 

Tht institutional Support program consists of 
ttiosa activities oerriad out to provide for both the 
day-to-day functioning as well as the long-range 
viability of the institution as an operating organlia^ 
tion« The overall objective of the Institutional Sup^ 
port program is to provide for the institution's 
organizational, effectiveness and continuity, it does 
this by (a) providing for planning and executive 
direction; (b) providing for administrative and 
logistical services; (c) maintaining the quality of 
the physical environment; (d) enhancing relation- 
ships with the institution's constituencies; and 
(e) providing services and conveniences for the 
employees of the institution. 

Discussion 

Several significant changes have bean made in the 
Irrstitutfonal Support program in the second edi- 
tion of the PCS. One was to combine the two sub- 
programs from the original PCS (General Adminis- 
trative Services, 6.3 and Logistical Services, 6.4) 
into a single subprogram called General Adminis^ 
tration and Logi|tics, 6.3, These two subprograms 
were combined because it was felt that they 
reflected similar objectives. A second major change 
was to remove administrative computing support, 
student records, and student admissions from the 
original 6.3, General Administrative Services sub- 
programs. Admlhi^rative computing support and 
student records were made subprograms within 
Institutional Support (subprograms 6.4 and 6.8, 
respectively); student admissions and recruiting 
were made a subprogram {8 A) In the new Student 
Access (8.0) program, 

6,1 Executive Management 

DBfinition: This subprogram consists of those 
executive-level actWities concerned with the overall 
management of, and long-range planning for, the 
entire institution. Included within this subprogram 
are the activities of the various ''acto^'' involved in 
policy formulation and executive direction, Includ- 
ing the activities of the governing board, the chief 
executive officer, and the senior executive officers. 



Legal activities conducted on behalf of the insti- 
tution are also included here. Those.admin istrative 
activities that do not have an instifution-wide focus 
should be excluded. 

Ml ExBCutlvB Dir&Qtfon—tho^ activities per- 
formed by or involving either the senior 
executive officers or executive boards. 

Ex&mpl&s: The activities typically a^ciated 
with: 

Board of Trustees 

Governing Board 

Chancellor 

Legislative Liaison 

Provost 

Prisident/Vice-President Emeritus 
Vice-Chancel lors 
Vice-Presidents/PrQVQSts 
Executive Special Committee 
Executiye Special Projects 

433 Panning and Progr§m DBVBhpment^thQ^ 
activities related to the institution-wide plan- 
ning arid design functions carried out in sup- 
port of the activities of the executive officers 
or governing boards. 

Examples: Analytical studies 
I nstittJtlonal research 
Academic senate 
Budget planning 
Long-range planning committee 
committees 



329 Legal Serv/cBs^thom legal activities con- 
ducted on behalf of the institution. 



ExBmplBs: 

with: 
General counsel 
Patent attorney 



Activities typically associated 



6,2 Financial Management and Operations 

DBfinition: This subprogram consists of those 
ictivities related to the day-to-day financial 
management and fiscal operations of the Insti- 
tution. Activities related to long-range financial 
planning and policy formulations should be In- 
cluded in 6.1, Executive Management, 
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^fJ-:.20S .Finan€/a/ Management and Control-^those 
Iv f/' ' ' ' activities related to the day-to-day manage- 
|2y y' , .ment/ control^* and accounting for the finan- 
f^i^l ' cespf the institution, 

' ExBmplBs: Activities typically audited 

IL withr. 
v. ^ Treasurer 
;f Comptroller 
|; Business Officer (financial duties) 

\ Internal auditing 

, ' Administration of the budget 

209 Financial Operations— tho^ activities involv- 
^> ^ ing the actual collection, processing, and dig- 

bursement of institutionel ^nds. 

Examples: Debt collection 

fei Payroll operations 

' iursar 

V Cashier 

w Disbursement 

i) ' 305 Investment Management^thom activities 

te related to the control and administration of 

h - J the institution's investment and endowments. 

Examples: Cash flow manegement 
Endowment management 

245 Grants and Contracts Financial Management— 
tho^ activities related to the financial 
management and administration of grants and 
contracts, ixcluded from this categoiv are 
those activities that involve the preparation 
and submission of grants and contracts^ which 
should be classified as 6 J, Public Relations 
?h ' and Development, 

Examples: Contracts management 
Grants accounting 

6.3 General Administration and Logistical ^rvices 

Definition: This subprogram consists of those 
1^^^ activities related to the general administrative 
operations and sen/ices of the institution (with the 
exception of those activities related to financial 
' ^ ' operations/ to administrative data processing^ and 
^ ■ to student recorcls)^ I ncluded I in this subprogram 
are those activities related to (t) the administration 
of personnel programs/ (2) thef management of the 
inrtitution's facilities^ (3) the Rurchasing and main- 
i f / tenance of supplies and materials/ (4) campus^wide 
communication and transportation services^ and 



(5) the health and safety of the campus popula- 
tion. Those activities relating to financial opera- ^ 
tions should be classified within subprogram 6.2/ 
Financial Management and Operations; activities 
involving student records should be classified with- 
in subprogram 6,8, Student Records; and activities 
related to administrative computing services^ould 
be classified in subprogram 6.4^ Administrative 
^Computing Support. 

429 Personnel Management and Support-^osa 
activities involving the r;^cruiting and hiring of c 
> faculty and staff, thoseyactivities related to 
the administration of employee programs, and 
tho^ activities related to the develofiment of 
administrative persohnel. 

£^mp/iS^^Affirmative Action Of ficer 
Personnel Administration 
iqual Opportunity Office 
Labor Relations Off ica ^ 
Administratiye staff development programs 
Recruiting 

Staff in^ranca programs 
Retirement programs 
Faculty records 

1 89 Facilities Managementf^Xhom activities related 
to the management/ allocation^ and schedule 
ing of rooms and other institutional facilities 
as well as the maintenance of records con^ 
cerning institutional facilities. 

fxamp/asr Room scheduling 
Space allocation 

Facilities records : * 
Facilities reporting 

261 Health and Sa^ty Senfices^thom activities 
carried out to provide for the environmental 
welNbelng and security of the campus and its 
residents. 

Examples: Police protection 
Campus security 
Fire protection 
Trash col lection 
Traffic control 

437 Procurement and Materials Handling^Xhom 
activities involving the acquisition, storage, 
and movement of materiaISp 

Examples: Purchasing 
Receiving/Shipping 



Freight management 
Inventory control 
Warehousing 

585 Transportation Services ^thOBB aotivitiis In- 
volving campus transportitlon sy^ems and 
services. 

£xa/77p/0^: Motor pool ^rviGis 
Car pool services ; 
Operation of buses 
Parking services 

089 Communication S&rviQ&s-^thQBB camous com- 
munication services that are directly related 
to the operation of the in^itution. Excluded 
are on^ampus broadcasting activities. 

^ Examplm: Campus mail services : 
Copying services 
Duplicating services 
Printing services 

Telephone and telegraph services 

64 Administrative Computing Support 

D&finition: This subprogram includes those com- 
puter services that have been e^ablished to provide 
support^for institution^wide administrative func-^ 
tionsr Academic-i^elated data proce^ing services 
and computing support should be included in sub- 
program 4.4, Academic Computing Supports The 
"type of activity" clarification for this ^bpro- 
gram is described below and can be shown using 
the fifth digit in the field. 

44^1 Production OpBtations^thosB activities ra^ 
lated to the operation of the computing 
system. s 

£x^/np/as; Data entry 
Production control 
Computer operations 
Data librarian 

5BB Systems Support^tho^ activities related to 
software design/ Including suppoit of the 
operating sy^em and other related software. 

Mxamp/&s: Development of the operating 
system 

Development of language compilers (COBO L, 
FORTRAN, and so forth) 
Development of generallied software pack- 
ages (SPSS, BMD, and so ionh) 
Development of special systems for general 
usage 



021 Applications-'those actiy\X\es related to speci- 
fic user projects. This category differs from 
the previous one In that it includes those 
activities that are directed toward specific 
u^rs and user needs rather than toward the: 
system in general and general ^sterns sup- 
port. 

Examples: Programming 
Special sy^ems 
Advising 

285 Information Dismmination/Promotion—tho^ 
activities related to maintaining and distri- 
buting information of interest to users of the 
computer services. 

£xa/77p/fif; Library 
Newsletter 

6.6 Physical Plant Operations 

D&finitionr ; This subprogram consists of those 
activities related to maintaining existing grounds 
and facilities, providing utility ^services, and plan- 
ning and designing future plant expansions and 
modifications (campus ^architects, construction 
engineers, and so forth)/The actual capital expen- 
ditures used for plant expansion and modification 
^ould be excluded since they represent expendi- 
tures of the Plant Fund rather than the Current 
Fund and would, therefore, not be classified in the 
PCS. . 

Building Main^fiarice'^thom Bctmtm related 
to routine repair and maintenance of build^ 
ings and , structures, including both normally 
r^urring repairs and preventive maintenance. 

fxa/np/es; Maintenance of the interior and 
exterior of buildings; maintenance of class- 
room furniture not inventoried to a depart* 
ment; operating and replacement costs for 
equipment and material used in connection 
with building maintenance. 

125 Ci/^to^/a/ Sf/v/c#^— those activities related to 
custodial services in institutional bulldlngSi 

fxamp/§i; Cleaning activities 
Elevator operation , 

605 Utiliti&s^thOBB activities related to heating, 
cooling, light and power, gas, water, and any 
other utilities nece^ry for the operation of 
the physical plant 
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Ex&mp/es: Power plant equipment 
Sewage disposal 
Central air conditioning 

325 LandscBpB and Ground MainUnBHCB^thQW^ 
activities relited to tht operation and main- 
: V tenance- of c and grounds. 

Examp/Bsi Maintenance of trees, grass, shrubs 
Maintanance of roads and walks 
Snowramoval ^ 

341 Major R&pairs and RBnovation-^thom activi- 
ties related to major repairs, maintananoe, and 
renovations* Major projects are defined is 
those costing in excess of $10,000. 

WB Construction P/annfng^thom Bct\y\tm related 
to the development of plans and designs for 
plant expansion or modification. Those plan^ 
ning activities related to the process of 
deciding whether to initiate a major con^ruc- 
tion project are more appropriately classified 
within subprogram 6.1, Executive Manage- 
ment The actual capital expenditures for 
plant expansion or modification are excluded. 

6.6 Pacul^ and Staff Auxiliary Services 

D&f/n/tion: This subprogram includes those sup^ 
port services that have been e^ablished primarily 
to ^rve the faculty, and staff/The various cate- 
gories within this subprogram relate to the types of 
activities or services carried out as part of an 
auxiliary service program. A particular organlia- 
tion, such as a "faculty club,"' will generally repre^ 
^nt a combination of several of these auxiliary 
services and will, therefore, need to be classified 
appropriately In the various ^rvlce categories. A 
fee normally is charged for these services, often 
directly related to, but not necesrarlly equal to, 
the cost of the service rendered. Auxiliary services 
that benefit several groups (for example, a food 
service benefitting students, faculty, and staff) 
should be classified according to the primary group 
for which the service is intended. If health and 
medical services are provided for the faculty or 
staff they should be classified in subprogram 5,4, 
Student Health/Medical Services. Excluded from 
this subprogram are those activities related to the 
administration of personnel' programs, which 
should be included in 6.3, General Administrative 
Services, 

4 



265 Housing Sen/icBs^-thowB activities that have 
the objective of providing residential facilities 
for faculty arid staff. This category includes 
those activities associated with securing off- 
campus housing as well as on-campus housing. 

2^3 Food Semces— those activities that have- the 
objective of providing food and eating facili- 
ties specifically for faculty and staff. This 
category includes dining halls, cafeterias, 
snack bars, and restaurants. 

486 Bb^H SarvicBS and CoricBssions^thom activi- 
ties related to the sale of products or services 
primarily to faculty and staff rather than to 
students. 

621 SpBaiallnd SBrviGBS-'^om activities that have 
the objective of providing special services 
specifically for faculty and staff. This cate- 
gory includes mjch activities as child care 
^rvices and faculty recreational activities. 



6 J ; Publio Relations/Development 

DBffnition: This subprogram^ consists of those 
Institutional activities established Ito rhaintain rela- 
tions with the local community, the Institution's 
alumni, governmerital entities, and the public in 
general, as well those aotlvltl^^^ carried out to 
support Initltution-wide fund raising and develops 
ment efforts^i Those activities that Involve the use 
of alumni in recruiting Audents should be clarified 
In subprogram 8.1, Student Recruitment and 
Admi^ions. Also excluded frorn this subprogram 
art those activities carried' out as a pu service 
(see definiticin of the Public Service program) 
rather than with a public relations objective. 

285 information Dissemination^romotion^thom 
activities designed to communicate generai 
information about the activities, goals, and 
objectives of the institution to various 
audiences, both Internal and external to the 
institution. Many of the communication 
activities In this category are carried out 
through the mass media. 

ExampiBsr Internal newsletters 
Audiovisual presentations 
News releases- 

Community affairs programs 
Public opinion surveys 



241 Governmental fi&lations-lhose activities 
related to maintaining and cultivating 

_V ; retetjonships with governmental entities, as 
well as \thb^. activities designed to obtain 
governmental financial mipport. 

Examples: Governmental relations activities 
Development of proposals for governmental 
grants and contracte 
Governmental lobbying efforts 

01 3 Alumni and Constituency Relations-^those 
activities related to maintaining and culti- 
vating relationships with the alumni and other 
v qonitituents who m have an interest in the 

" institution. Constituents include donors, gov- 
erning board members, prospective sup- 
porters, parents, foundations, corporations, 
church groups, and so forth. The activities 
included in this category differ from those 
classified as "Information, Services" in that 
they are specifically targeted toward and 
intended to Impact particular interest groups 
rather than being generally informative in 
nature. 

Examples: Alumni publications 
Alumni events 

Publications and events for non-govern- 
mental constituents 



397 Nongovernmental Fund SolicitationH&\pm 
activities related to the actual solicitatidri'iif^ 
gifts or grants and contracts from priva'te 
sources, such as individuals, corporations, and 
foundations. : - 

Examples: Development of proposals ;:^.f or? 
grants 

Alumni fund raising activities 
Gifts solicitation 



6.8 Student Records 

0£?f/>7/f/on; This subprogram includes those activi- 
ties the institution carries out to maintain, handlej^ 
and up-date records for currently enrolled studirrfe"^ 
as well as for those who were previously en rolled^^ 
This subprogram does not include the activities' 
related to record-keeping for those seeking admis4 
sion to the Institution; these activities should be 
classified in subprogram 8.1, Student Recruitment 
and Admissions. 

Examples: Activities typically associated with the 

registrar's office, such as: 
Student records maintenance and upkeep 
Correspondence related to student records 

Maintenance of records for previously 'enrolled 
students 
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Definition 

The I ndipendent Operitions program mikes it 
pg^ible to classify tho^ program ilaments that are 
independent of , or : unrelated to, the primary mis- 
siohs ^of ; the institutiom The independent Opera^ 
tions program Includes those operations that are 
owned or controlled by the institution as invest- 
ments, but only M they are financed as part of the 
institution's current operations^ ■ Operations that 
represent inve^ments of the institution's endow- 
ment funds should be accounted for in the Endow- 
ment Fund . Group and therefore should not be 
classified in the PCS (which Is u^d to classify only 
current operations and accounts). 

Discussion 

No major changes were made in the definition of 
this program from the first edition of the PCS to 
the revised PCS- 

7.1 Independent Operations/Institutional 

D&fmitfon: 7h\B subprogram includes those activi- 
ties that are operations owned or controlled by the 
institution but that are unrelated to or indepen- 
dent of the institution's mission. Excluded from 
this subprogram are those operations managed as 
investments of the in^itution's endowment funds, 

ExampfBsr Airport 
Bowling alley 

Commerlcal rental property 
Conference center 
Hotel 

Radio station 
Restaurant 
Television station 

7.2 Independent Operations/ixternal Agencies 

Definition: This^subprogram includes thpse activi- 
ties that are controlled or operated by ou^lde 
agencies, but that are housed or otherwise sup- 
ported in some way by the inrtitution. Specifi- 
cally included here are the 21 federally funded 
research centers listed belowi all Institutionally 
operated research centers should be classified 



within subprogram 2«1, Institutes and Research 
Centers. ^ 

Federally Funded Research Centers: > 
Ames Laboratory ^ 
Applied Physics Laboratory 
Argonhe National Laboratory ' . , 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Center for Naval Analysis / 
Cervo Tololo. Inter-American Observatory 
E.O. Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
iiO. Lawrence Livermore Laboratory 
Jet Propulsion. Laboratory 
Kitt Peak National Laboratory 
Lincoln Laboratory 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory r 
National Accelerator Laboratory 
National Astronomy and Ionosphere Center 
National Center for Atmospheric Research ; 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory 
Oak Ridge Associate Universities 
Ordanance Research Laboratory 
PlaOTia Research Laboratory 
Space Radiation Effects Laboratory 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center 
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Definition 

The Student Aaaa^ program includes those aotivi- 
ties oirried out with the objective of obtaining a 
; student body having > tho^ characteristics the 
institution desires (such as academic qualifications 
V and capabil ities, socioeconomic > status^ iraoial/ 
ethnic background, athletic abilities)^ Included in 
this program are diose activities carried out (1) to 
Identify prospective students, (2) to promote 
attendance at the institution, (3) to provide pro^ 
spective students with incentives to attend the 
institution (including financial a^lstance)/ and 
(4) to proce^ the admi^ions applications of poten^ 
tial students. It does not include promotional 
activities designed to create a favorable image of 
the Institution with the general public (these actlvi^h 
ties should be clarified subprogram 6.7/ Public 
Relations/Development) /but it does include tho^ 
activities specifically intended to influence the 
anendance decisions of prospective students (for 
example/ participation in high school -'college 
fairs"). 

Discussion 

The introduction of the Student Access program 
represents the recognition that one of the most 
impoitant objectives of any educational: insti- 
tution Is to provide itself a student body that satis- 
fies the criteria it considers important in carrying 
outfits educational minion. Historically, the "stu^ 
dent access program" concerned It^lf primarily 
with obtaining a student body that possessed either 
particular academic capabilities br paiticular atfile- 
tic^ abilities. More recently, the li^ of desired stu- 
dent body characteristics has been expanded to 
include socioeconomic status and racial/ethnic 
characteristics, 

i 

Quite obviously, because the kind of "educational 
experience" provided in any institution depends In 
large part upon the kinds of students involved In its 
programs and the interactions among those stu- 
dents, obtaining a student body with a perticular 
miK of bharacterl sties represent a very Important 
set of institutional objectives. This PCS program 



category has been developed to allow the institu- 
tion to address those objectives directly. 

Obtaining a particular kind of student body not:, 
only requires that the institution identify and v 
admit acceptable applicants, but in many cases also 
requires that > the : . Inkltutlbn, provide/, incentives 
designed to enipjre^i^^^ 

quent attendance/ Incentives may take the form of 
direct financial assistance (such as scholarships 
; and fellowships) or they may simply involve per- 
suasion -and active recruitment/ Therefore; the cant f 
cepts of recruitment and financial aid (both the 
stipends and the administration of the /financial aid 
program) have been built Into the Student Access 
program along with activities carried out to process 
applications for admission. 

B.I Student Recruitment and Admissions 

D&finitfoni This subprogram consists of those 
activitiestcarrlecl out by an institution related to 
(1) the identification of prospective students, (2) 
the promotion of attendance at the institution/ and 
(3) the processing of applications for admission to 
the Institution. In addition/ for. the proprietary 
sector of postsecondaryv education, this subpro^ 
gram Includes activities related to sales operations; 
advertising, and marketing. 

The following categories can be used for a more 
detailed functional classification of activities with 
this subprogram: 

447 ^^0/iy/f/nenf— those activities related to the 
Identification of potential students and to the 
actlve recrultment bf students for admission 
to the institution. The focus of these activities 
Is on Influencing the decision of a particular 
student or target group either to apply for 
admission or to attend once admission has - 
been granted. 

£xamp/es; Recruiting trips 
Providing information for prospective stu^ ' 
dents (for example, admissions catalog) 
Communfcation with high schools 
Conducting high school career nights 
Ricrulting/sales commissions 
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V , Advtrtiilng Gimpiigns 

525 Student Adm aetivities earriid 

out in Interviiwing and tvaluiting potential 
students, processing app 
sipn, and admitting students to the institution. 

ExamplBsi Interviewing student applioants 
Evaluation of ^udent applicants 
Administrative admissions procedures 

8.2 Rnanoial Aid Admin iitration 

Da^/r/bn; This subprogram include^^ 
istratlve activities carried out in suppo the 
institution's financial ald^ program. Excluded from 
this subprogram are the actual financial aid grants 
and stipends/ which should be classified in 8.3, 
Scholarships and 8.4, Fellowships, 

The following categories should be used for a more 
detailed classification of activities within this sub- 
program: 

201 FinQnciBl Aid Counse/ing §nd Mva/UBtton^ 
this category includes financial aid counseling 
with students and parents to provide Infor^ 
mation about educational costs, eligibility for 
aid programs, and the^pes.of financial aid 
available, it also includes those activities 
related to the review and evaluation of an 
applicant's eligibility for financial aid, the 
determination of the award, and the notif ica^ 
tion of applicants. 

473 Records Maint&nana& and R§porting^\m\udm 
those activities related to maintaining, up- 
dating, and storing financial aid records. This 
category also includes those activities related 
to reporting on the conduct and Impact of the 
institution's financial aid program to insti- 
tutional planners, governmental agencies, and 
private donors. 

537 Student Employment ServiceB^Xhom activi- 
ties that are part of the institution's financial 
aid program and that are intended to assist 
students, their spouses, and dependents in 
finding full- or part-time work, through 
employment opportunities both on and off 
campus. This category includes the activities 
associated with worlc/study programo but does 
not Include those activities related to ''Job 
placement" for the institution's graduates, 



8.3 Sdholai^ips 

This subprogram all financial 

assistance provided to uhdergraduate students in 
the form of outright grants, trainee stipends, and 
prizes, either awarded by and^r administered 
through the Institution. ^ 

Included In this kibprqgram wou^ be tuition and 
fees, waivers and rernissions, and all gifts and prizes 
to students that are outright grarite and not con- 
tingent upon -the stydmtren^ 
institution (with the fKceptio^ 
athletic;^ ^holarshlps, which should be classified 
in thissubjDrogram). , > ■ 

This subprogram excludes waivers o^^ remissions of 
tuition and fe^s granted as a repjit of either faculty 
or staff status or ^mily relatidn^Ip of students to 
faculty or staff.: Such i w 
should be recorded as: rtaff 
and categorized in the apprdprla^^^ In 
the PCS (for exa^mple, if 
marily Involved In providing^ instruction^ those 
'bcpenses would be classified appropriately with! 
the Instructloii program); Alio excluded from this 
program are loans (which represent conversion of 
assets) and worlc/study a^Istance (which Is a pay- 
ment for services rendered). 

The following criteria were developed by the 
Joint Accounting Group (JAQ)^ to determine 
which monies should be included as ''scholarships:" 

1. The monies must represent expenditures of the 
Current Funds group. 

2. The institution must have fiscal control of the 
hinds used to make the grant. 

3. The recipients should not be formally requir^d^ 
to render services to the Inrtltutlon as considered 
tion for the grant (with the exception of Inter- 
collegiate athletic scholarships), nor should they 
be expected to repay the amount of the grant to 
the funding source. 

4. The Institution murt have selected the recipient 
of the grant If the Institution Is given control of 
the ^monies, but Is not allowed to select the 
recipient of the grant (for example, the federal 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants program), 

* Report of ths Joint Moountlng Qroup, National OintiF for Higher 
Edueatlon Manigemint SVitems (NChiiMSIj National Asiooiatlon 
of College and Unlverilty Builnegi Offietri (NACUBO), AmeHean 
Inititute Df Certified Public Aeiountanti (AIGPA), 1974. 
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the funds should bi riportsd In tht Agency 84 Fellowihins 

Funds group rather thin In the Currint Funds pBfinftfom This subprogram includes all flnanciar 
group* a^istance providid to graduati te^ 

outright grantSHn>iid and triinee stipends. Ex- 
^ eluded from this category are funds for which 
services to the institution must be rendered (for 
Examples: Grants-in-aid {undergraduate) example, teaching awstants/ reseirch assistants). 

Prizes ^ Student loans also are excluded^ The same criteria 

Trainee otipends (undergraduate) outlined in subprogram 8.3 should be used in 

Tuition/fee waivers ' determining tho^ types of assistance that are to be 

Intercollegiate athletic scholarships considered "fellowships/' 
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Appendix I 
TAXONOMY OP SUBJECT AREAS 



The first edition of the PCS Inoorporatid the HEGIS 
Tixonomy ii the struatuFe to be u^d for a more detailed 
clissificitlon of aativltiei end resouraei within the InitruQ- 
tion progrdm (1.0). The HEGIS Taxonomy was developed 
In 1970 by the National OenUf for Edusatlonil Statlstles 
and documented In A Taxonomy of InnruQtlohsl Pfogmms 
in H/gh&r Education * 

While tile HEGIS Taxonomy was a highly useful structure 
In the first edition of the PCS, It alio had sMe signlfloant 
drawbaeks. The HEGIS Taxonomy was originally Ihtanded 
to be used for the classlflaatlon of student programi, but 
has subsequently been used to. classify both student pro^ 
grams and academic dlscipllnes» The reason it was possible 
to use It for both the classification of academic disciplines 
and student programs Is that since the HEGIS TaKonomy 
does not include definitions as part of the structurei it is 
primarily a lift of ""labelsp" For example. It Is possible to 
use the label '"Engtish/" because it Is not defined^ to classify 
either an English discipline or an Engtl^ student major. 
While the flexibility afforded by a lack of definitions may 
be an advantage of sorts, It also severely limits the utility of 
the HEGIS Taxonomy as a tool for obtaining compatible 
Information (reprdless of whether It is discipline or pro- 
gram information). 

In addition ,to the lack of definitions, a second major draw^ 
back of the HEGIS Taxonomy is Its limited applicability 
across all of postsecondary edu^tlpn. Since the time of Its 
Introduction, both community coltegei and o^upatlonal/ 
vocational schools have been forced to lupplement the 
HEGIS Taxonomy categories with the classification struc^ 
ture described in Handbook VI** of the State Educational 
Records and Report Serlesrin fact, the Handbook VI 
structure was designed to serve elemsntary^secondary and 
vocatlonahtechnlcal education, However, as Adult Basic 
Education, Adult/Continuing Education, multl^lsclpllnary 

*Rebtrt A. Huff and Marjorlt O, Chsndler, A TaMonomy of tnitfuQ' 
tlonMl Pfogrsmi In Higher Bduaatlont Seat Ion 1 1 '^Conventional A§a- 
dmlc Subdivlsioni of Knowledii and Training'' (Waihlngton, D.C.i 
Natlonil Canter for iducatlonal Statlitlcs, 1971), 

Handbook VI, St§ndsrd T§rmlnolQgy for Curriculum and initfug' 
thn In LocslMnd Ststw Sehool Symmt (Waihington, D.G.i Natlcinal 
Ginter for iducational Statlitlsi, 1970), 



programs/ and nontradltlonalr programs have become 
an increasingly important part of planning within post^ 
sicondary education, botfi the HEGIS Taxonomy and die 
Handbook VI structurei have t^n foyn to be insufficieht 
for tfie needs they were expected to serve. 

In recognition both of l^e shortcoming In the two existing 
ructu res (Handbook V I arid the H EG j S Taxonomy ) and 
of the Increased need for a singli^iiliii^ 
all aibject areas, die National Ceriter for Education StatU- 
tics recently funded a project, ''daMiflcatlon of E^ 
tional Subject Matter/' This project Is attempting to devise 
a single classification ^structure that, when ^mpleted (I ) 
will be appiicable to tiipk subject^^ a^^ in elemen- 

tery /secondary education. In postsecondary education, and 
in adult/contlnuIng eduction programs^ (2) will be suffi- 
ciently comprehenilve to encompass all of postsecondary 
education, and (3) will Inciude definitions for each cate- 
gory In the structure. It is anticipated that this project will 
result In a lingle, comprehehslve structure some time In 
1977. 

It should be pointed out that the new comprehensive struc^ 
ture. In its current form (as outlined in the review edition 
of the structure document), incorporates an eight-digit 
hierarchical coding scheme. An example of the hierarchical 
array used In the new classification structure Is shown 
below, 

20. Social Sciences (Levtl l-major Gategcry) 
20,02 Economics (Level ll^subcategory) 
20«02,1 1 Principles and Theory of Economics 
(Level III) 

20,02,11,01 Macroeconomic Economics (Level IV) 

Sinra the HEGIS Taxonomy u^s only a four^dlglt coding 
scheme, this lonpr coding field may create problems for 
some Institutions, However, It Is difficult to assess the 
degree of potential difficulties that will to encountered In 
using the new structure because there are significant dlf* 
ferences between the old Taxonomy and the new classlfh 
cation structure. In fact, the hierarchical nature of the new 
structure may illow many organlEatloni to continue to use 
only four digits of the new elght-dlglt field and itill have as 
much detail as they need. 
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Because the new classificatbn siructure is still in the 
development stages and no decision has yet been made 

r^n(^Fnlng'a!itructufeHfor!;vf'ftudent programs" (the new 
classification structure Is applicable to subject areas 
only)^ the Review Edition oVt\\B Program Classification 

!iStruQWm: (Second Edition is continuing to incorporate 
the original HEG I S Taxonomy. However, before 'die 
final aditibn of the revised PCS is;^^^ 
will decide vyhlch classification wljl bt used 

(eithir the Classif icition of Educational Subject Matter 
or the HEGIS Taxonomy). While the final edition, of the 
revl0d PCS will probably choosi to Incorppratrthe new 
comprehensive subject matter classlflcatloh - stru^ure, 
NCHEMS will want to set a final version of that struc^ 
ture prior to making that decision. 

This Appendix in the review idltlon of the revised PCS, 
therefore, outline! the original HEGIS Taxonomy for 
the time being. If it Is ultimately decided that the new 
comprehensive structure is to be incorporated in the 
revised PCS/ that structure will be Included in the final 
edition document. 

The HIQIS Taxonomy* 



SiOtion h 

CONVENTIONAL ACADEMIC SUBDIVISIONS OF 
KNOWLEDSE AND TRAINING 

TilU Code 

Accoiiiiting .....0502 

Admlnlstratipii, business ............................................ .....0506 

Administratiofi, educational ...........0S27 

Admlnistratlon> public ..............2102 

Administratioiii special iduQation ....0S09 

Adult education ...08OT 

Advertising ......i... JHv::::...,. .......................0604 

Aeronautical ensincering ..............0902 

Aerospace englneeHng 0902 

Aerospace science .....;p...l803 

African languages (non-Semitie) ...........................1116 

African studies ..............0305 

AfrO'American studies *-* ^211 

Agricultural business ...........,..,.,„. 0112 

Agricultural economics 0111 

Agricultural engineering „ 0903 

AgrlcuUurai management QUO 

Agriculture^ general , 0101 

Agriculture technologies 0116 

Agronomy 0102 

American Indian cultural studies .2212 

American studies 0313 

Analytical chemlitry * : .....1909 

Anatomy 0412 

Animal icience 0104 

*Sourcei Robert A, Huff and Mafjorle O. Chsndler* A fa/r- 
anamy of InttruGtlQnal Progrsmt In HIghef Eduwlon (Waihing'' 
ton, D,a,i Natldnal Center for idyeatlonol Stailitlei* Offlee of 
edueatlon, 1970)« 



Anthropology ..„..„«...,,..„..,.,».,i,™;„„**„„i,;..*„,...„„.,., 2202 

Applied design ...„....„„„. 1009 

Applied mathematics 1703 

Arabic 1U2 

Archeology ^203 

Architectural engineering ««« , „0904 

Architecture 

Architecture, naval ....;..«,..«,««„„,«..«..„v,.,»„...«„„........0923 

Ah ^appreciation „.„..„.„„;,„„„„,„„„..J,„.1003 

5ARj conmercial 

AA education ....^ ;.0831 

Art history >.....«:i,«,,4003 

Asian studiesg general r »*»0301 
Astronautical: engineering .,..,....,.«...«,i...,..«,.„».«:.«J»«09W 
Astronomy" 

: Astrophysi^ ,.„,.,..,„*„„.„„„„„„„.;...;,.;1912 

Atmospheric iciences .,.«...^............1...«,„«.*.««,„..«.,.,..:,.19I3 

: Audiology. ,„„„.,.. ,...„...„....„.......,. ....1220 

Bacteriology ..........,...;,..,.„.,„,.........„„—.—..,..— „.......„.;..,0403 

Banking ;„„;.™......-..;............ ..............;.„....»„.....;....;.0504 

Biblical languages :.,....^,„-,.:.......™.....l....«..»...:..«.....,.....2303 

Biochemistry ...........0414 

: Bioenginef ring ...... ..,;..,.....„...........,....^.............*..»...........0905 

Biological, and physical sciences (Interdisciplinary) ;.^...4902 

Biology, cellular ^..^,..:......^17 

Biology^ i^iierBl ....... .... ...... I. .0401 

Biology,' marine : ...„,— ...„.,..,.„„„.04 18 

Biology, ^molecular ..^........;...«...»...............m.,....»..*,........,0416 

Biomedical communication .,..........^......................;v.....^1217 

Biomedical engineering ...,......:,..;,.,.„,...,.«.......,.............v.0905 

Blometrlcr ................................0419 

Biophysics .,.,...„„..... ^•0411 

Biostaiiitici .,....,.„,.....................04i9 

Black culture studies 1.2211 

Botanyi general .,.,.„,.,.„i.................................... ......0402 

Buitr^ss administration ;..,......„.. ..;„..„.„„........,......,..,;....0506 

Busineii, agricultural, »k....,0112 

Business economici ......................OSIT 

Business education , ................0838 

Busine^, general ...„...„...,..„..................„......050l 

Business international ..............0513 

Busine^ management ...............0506 

Buslneis statistics ..Ji.;.............. ............................. ..0503 

Cafeteria management 1307 

Catalan .1199 

Cell biology ..;;.0417 

Cell physiology - ..,....,....„......- , 0417 

Cenimtc engineering ......i \ 0916 

Ceramics .,.1009 

Chemical engineering • 0906 

Chemistry, general s... - 1905 

Child development J 305 

Chinese .„............,..* 1107 

Chlropraetle ................1221 

Cinematography ,».. .* ....1010 

City planning ^0206 

Civil engineering 0908 

Classics ,„„.,1504 

Clinical psychology **» .,..2003 

Clinical social work 1222 

Clothing «i ...M.»iH.. «.«..«. 1303 

Commerce education ...0838 

Commerce! general 0501 

Commerclnl art ........... 1009 

Communication media *,>*.*»*..<>••• Mi,i.f»ii .•MM.ifi.* 0605 

CommunlcationUi genirnl iiiiMiiiifiiiMMifiMMffiiMi ^^91 

Communications engineering < ..0909 

Community college education ... 0806 
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^ Continuing educallon 

Corrections 

Counielfng, iducaiiohal ...... 

Counseling! psychology for 

Creative writing * 

Criminology 

Crop managtment 
, Curriculum 

. Cytology ..i............ 

. Community planning 
Community servicea, general 

Comparative literature 

Computer programming , 

Computer sciences, general „ 
Construetlon trngineering .... 
Consumer economics 



Dairy sciences 

Dance 

Danish 

Data proeesslifig 

Debate ^..„,...,.,. 

Demography 

Denial hygiene 

Dental specialties 

Dental teehnologies ............. 

Dentistry, D.D.S. or D.M^D, 
Developmental psychology . 

Dietetic 

Distributive education 

Dramatic arts ...„„„ „, 

Drawing 

Driver education 



degree 



„,0807 
«2105 
.,0826 
..2004 
..1507 
..220t 
..0102 
..0829 
..041? 
.0206 
.,2101 
..1503 
,.0704 
,.0701 
..0908 
..1304. 



..OlOS 
..1008 
..1114 
..0703 
..1506 
..2215 
..I2I3 
...1205 
.:1224 
.1204 
.2009 
.,1306 
..0838 
..100? 
..1002 
..0836 



English, llicratiire *„'«»,.»„,».;«i;„...4 

Entomology ...i.,.....«...„......,.....^,.,*,„,.„„ 

Environmental design^ general 

Environmental engineering 

European studies, general 

Experimental psychology (animal and human) 



Family life education 

Family relations ....„^ 

Farm management 

Fashion design 

Field crops 

Finan^ 

Fine arts, gei^rel „„„.,......, 

Finnish 

Fish; management ............... 

Floriculture 

Foods and nutritibn 

Food sclent 

Food ■ technology . 

Foreign languages, geneiml 

Forensic science .L............... 

Fbiestry 

Forestry teehnologies 
French 

Fruit product!^ 



....1502i 

.:,;.0421 

.,...0201 

.;.„0922 

,.:..0310 

:;-..aoo2 

...'0837 
.,..,1305 
.,..0110 
„.J009 
:;«OI<B 
„ ^0504 > 

^^mr 

^^0107; 

.«.0109 

...1306 

™0113 

.^^0113 

.^,1101 

.^1506 

,^0114 

«_0I16 

..-1102 

„^0108 



Earth sciences, general ,191? 

East Asian studies ,.,,..0302 

Eastern European studies .„„„.,.„.., ............................0311 

Ecology ......0420 

Economics „.,.„„.,...,.,...„ ...,.,,..,....2204 

Economies, agricitltuml .01 11 

Economics, business ...051? 

Education of the culturally disadvantaged „,„.,.,„,„.,... .0813 

Education of the deaf „,„. .„,..,,.,.„.,......,...........0812 

Edncation of the emotionally disturbed ..........................0816 

Ednculion, general .............,.,.........*......,0801 

Ediicnllon of ihe gifted .,.....,.,.„.„.,....0811 

Eduention of mentnlly retarded „..............,...r............0810 

Ediiyation of the multipie handicapped ..........................0820 

Edncation of the physically handicapped .....0819 

Educuiion, reUglous ..........................................................2304 

Edncation of the visiially handicapped ,,0814 

Educational admlnislralion ..............................................082? 

Educational eviiluntlon .0825 

EduenilonnI menHurcment .0825 

EducniionnI psychology ..............................0822 

Educutlpnul resenrch ......................................0824 

EducntionnI sliUlfiticH .......... ......................,......,,.;0824 

Ediicatlonal Kupei^ision .....0828 

Educallonal testing .......0825 

Blectrical cngineeririg m.0?O9 

Blectronlcs engineering .....0909 ^ 

Elementary education, general ......0802 

EmHryology .....,.i»MiiM0427 

Bnplneerlngi penerul ........................0901 

Engineering mechanics ...................... ...,.......................,,0P21 

Rngineering and other diHclpllnes (interdisciplinary) ..,,4904 

Engineering physics ....,.,.„„„„.,„ 0919 

Engineering tcijhnologles m„.„,.m„,m,.m*.,i,...,..m i,..0925 

English as a foreign language ...........mJIOS^'^ 

BngllHhi generid < .,m.,1501 



Game mana^ment ...........:....^.;.....„...........w,..«..«...^.^..0107 

General liberal arts and sciences (interdisciplisary) i^:4901 

Genetics ..,„»...„.,»«,;....^.,..............................„.^.....^:;.^.«0422 

Geochemistry .............................. .....,„...„,^„„^.„„j..„uU«19IS ^ 

Qeogi^phy „.......,...„.„....,...,...........„..,.........„...„»^ J206 

GeoIogiCiJ engineering ............................,.......„,.^,^.^»„0P1S 

Geology ........T.......... .........„.,.....,....„„,„, _„„„J9I4 

Oeophysieal engineering «..^^..,0912 

Geophysics ................................... „...,.....,.,.,.....™..«__1916 

German ,......,.„.,...„....,„,.,.,„„,.„..,..,„ .«.,«,.„,....„.^.^..„1 103 

Government ...,„.,..„.,...,........,...,...........„.. „.........„„„^207 

G^ek, classieal ^....1110 

Guidancep education ....................... .....^.„........,„.....«....,.<K26 



Heatlh care administration ........................ 

Health education ......................................... 

Health professions, general 

Hebrew ^......,.„.......,...„.....,.,...,.,..,...".. 

Helping services ........................................... 

Higher edueationi general ........................... 

HisAogy 

Hisrory 

History of edueatlon .................................... 

Home decOTAtion 

Home economics, general , »...,.„. 

Home equipment .m,,^^^,^^^^^^^^^^,,^.^.^^^ 

Home management ....................i^.^..^.........., 

Horticulture 

Hospital Bdminiitratlon 

Hotel manaphient .......................... .........,.^.^^^^^^.^1.... 

Humanities atid social sciences (Interdlsdpliniry) 

Husbandryi animal 

Husbandryi dairy 



Ichthyology ...... 

India studies .... 

Indian (Asiatic) 
industrial arts education 
Industrial engineering m 



,i*iiatii«l*I**iii*>ti«f<«< 



Induitfial piyehology 
Industrial rilations ., 
Information sciences 
Informntlon lelences, general 



i*,«ii,«*,*«ii*it>if »i»ii»<*iiife*ii 



!i iit«»ttii*Pil«*«ii**f«*ilf«««iBaHi 



«.„I202 
.....0S3? 
.....120] 
....111] 
...J1D4 
...OiOS 
.....0413 
.«^05 
.....0821 
....1302 
M..J301 
....,1302 
.....1104 
...0108 
...J202 
.....0508 
....49<» 
.....0104 
,.mOI05 



«...0499 
0303 

....,0139 
™0913 
...J008 
^...0516 
«...O701 
0701 



■■•'■■."il 

m 
m 
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Information systems 
Inorganio chimistry 
Instiuuional minogftiient 
Ihstruction 

Insitranca ,„ 

Interior decoration 
Intarlor design 



.........„....„^„.07IB 

......JMi 

„.„„1107 

„.........„....,„...™0512 

„„..,.„,.„.'.........„_IOW 



Internationol businisi «..«.«.......-*..*-..*0S13 

tntemotiona! public service ,..............„...........,„„„.,„„.„210S 

Intarnotionol Felations ......„.„......*...........™*^10 

Investmenis ........„„,Q5aS 

Islamic studies „„.„..„,„„„„„„;QiW 

Italian 104 



Japanesa ....J 108 

Jewelry „„„ ,„....„„„..,100P 

Journalism .,...„.......................„.„„„..,„.,..,.„......„„.........,0602 

Junior college education ....................................0806 

Junior high school education ..„„„,0i04 



Kindargarten education 
Korean 



................0823 

..1199 



Labor relations ..,.„...,...,.„..0S16 

Landscape architecture 0204 

Latin .....,U09 

Latin American studies ........................................0308 

Law enforcement .,......„...„.^. ................... ......................«2105 

Law, general „1401 

Learning theory ......................................................... ..„...0i22 

Liberal arts' and sciences (Interdisciplinary) ................4901 

Library science, general ........1601 

Limnology .............................................. ».,.„..„,.»„„«.„»„0499 

Linguistics ...1505 

Literature, comparative ...............1503 

Literature, English .4502 



Management^ business .........0506 

Management, enginiering ................................................0913 

Marine biology .........0418 

Marine engineering ............................................ ..............0923 

Marketing ..0509 

Materials engineering .........0915 

MathematicSi applied .........1703 

Mathematics, education ....................................................0833 

Majhematlcs^ general ......................................................1701 

Mathematics, statistics ........1702 = 

Mechanical engineering ...................................0910 

Medical laboratory technologies .1223^ 

Medical record librarianship ..1215 

Medical specialties .......................................................1207 

Medicine, M^D* degree ...................................1206 

Metallurgical engineering ....„„.,.... ..0914 

Metallurgy .......;...,..........,........,.......,..,..„,.,.„...................1920 

Metalsmithing ..,1009 

Meteorology ...........1913 

Mexican^ American cultural studies ................................2213 

Microbiology .„.„ '041 1 

Middle Eastern studies ,.„,.,......................;,...,.......„..........0309 

Military science ................................................................1801 

Mineral engineering l......,.„..091S 

Mining engineering ............................................................0918 

Molecular biology ........0416 

Molecular physics ...........,.................,.,.....;.„.,....,...„.. 1903 

Music (liberal arts program) ..........................................1005 

Music .appreciation ,,„....„„„„...,..„.........,.., ....„„1006 

Musici composition ................................ .....„.......„„„„„,1004 

Music education ..........„.„,.....0832 

Music history .........,,.....,.......„,.,...,.. 1006 

Music, perfonning , .„„.„..„1004 



MusIg, theory 
Musicoiogy 



Natural resources management 

Naval architecture 

Naval science 

Neurosciences 

Norwegian .........„...............».....„„.„...„„.„,.,.. 

Nuclear enginiering ,„.... 

Nuclear physics 

Nur^ty science .................................................. 

Nursing (baccalaureate and higher programs) 
Nutrltioni scientiflc ........................................... 

Occupational therapy ...................................... 

Ocean engineering ....................,.„,„.„.,.„,.„..„ 

Oceanography ..„„,......... 

Operations research 

Optonnetry 

Organic chemistry 

Ornamental horticulture 

Ornithology ..........................,....,.„,.,„.,..„,„ 

Osteopathic medicinei D.Op degree ................... 



.1004 
.1006 

.0115 

.0923 
.1802 
..0425 
..1114 
..0920 
..1904 
..0109 
.1203 
..0424 

..1208 
..0924 
..1919 
.0507 
..1209 
,,1907 
..0109 
..0499 
,.1210 



Paciflc area studies 

Painting 

Paleontology ..................................... 

Parasitology ..................................... 

Park management 

Pathology, animal 

Pathology^ human 

Pathology, plant 

Personnel management 

Petroleum engineering 

Petroleum reflnlng ........................... 

Pharmaceutical chemistry 

Pharmacologyi animal ..................... 

Pharmacologyi human 

Pharmacology, plant 

Pharmacy ......................................... 

Philology 

Philosophy 

Philosophy of education ................. 

Phonetics 

Photography .................................... 

Physical chemistry ........................... 

Physical education 

Physical scienceSi general ............... 

Physical therapy ............................... 

Physics, general 

Physiological psychology ................ 

Physiology, animal ......................... 

Physiology^ human ........................... 

Physiology, plant 

Plant pathology ............................... 

Plant pharmacology ......................... 

Plant physiology .............................. 

l^diatiy 

Political science ............................... 

Poultry science ................................. 

Pre-elementaiy education ............... 

Programming, computir ................. 

Psychology, clinical ........................ 

Psychology for counseling 

Psychology, developmental ............. 

Psychology, education .„„„ 

Psychology, general 

Psychology, industrial „, 

Psychology, physiological ............... 

Psychology, social ........................... 



...0314 
...1002 
...1918 
,„0499 
...2103 
...0408 
...0408 
..0404 
..,0515 
..0907 
...0906 
.,1910 
...0409 
...0409 
..0405 
.1211 
..J505 
..1509 
..0821 
...1505 
...1011 
...1908 
,.0835 
,.1901 
..1212 
..1902 
..2010 
..0410 
..0410 
..0406 
..0404 
-.0405 
..0406 
..1216 
..2207 
.0106 
..0823 
..0704 
..2003 
..2004 
..2009 
..0822 
..2001 
..2008 
..2010 
..2005 
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Psychometiics 

Publie address 

Public administration 

Public health , 

Public utilities ............ ....... " .—— -"-^ 

Purchasing 

Radio 

Radioblology 

Radiologic technologies 

Range management 

Reading education — 

Real estate 

Recreation manapment 

Regional planning — ^ 

Rehabilitation services — 

Religious education — - 

Religious music 

Religious studies 

Remedial education 

Restaurant management 

Rhetoric 

Russian 

Russian studies .....„.„..,.........,.., — 

Safety education 

Sanitary engineering - 

Sanskrit 

Scandinavian languages 

Science education 

Sculpture 

Secondary education, general 

Secretaria! studies 

Securities 

Seismology .................„...........——. 

Semantics — 

Slavic languages (other than Russian) . 
Slavic studies .......................................... 

Social fdundatlons of education - 

Social sciences, general 

Social psychology 

Social work 

Sociology — " 

Soi! conservation — 

Soil management = 

Soi! science 

South Asian studies 

Southeast Asian studies 

Spanish 

Special education! general ... .................. 

Special learning disabilities 

Speech 

Speech correction 

Speech pathology ^^^^^^^ 
Statistics* mathematical and theoretical 
Statistics in psychology .......................... 

Student penonnel 

Swedish „........................--....—"«-.—■— 

Systems analysis 

Systems, information .............................. 



Teaching of EngHsh as a foreign language 
Technical education ^ 
Television 

Textile design ...................... --^..■..""« ""«- 

Textile engineering 

Textiles, home economics ........................... 

Theological professions, general ................. 

Toxicology 
Transportation 

Transportation engineering .....,.,.,.^.......,..„. 



..2006 
..1506 
..2102 
..1214 
..0510 
..050? 

..0603 
..0423 
..1225 
..0117 
..Oi30 
..0511 
..2103 
..0206 
..1222 
...2304 
...2302 
...1510 
...0817 
..0508 
..1506 
..1106 
..0307 

..0836 

..0922 

...1199 

...1114 

...0834 

...1002 

...0803 

...0514 

...0505 

...1916 

...1505^ 

...1115 

...0307 

...0821 

...2201 

...2005 

...2104 

...2208 

...0103 

.,.0103 

...0103 

...0303 

...0304 

...1105 

...OgOi 

...0818 

....1506 

...0815 

...1220 

....1702 

....2007 

....0826 

....1114 

....0705 

....0702 



.1508 
..0839 
..0603 
.1009 
..0917 
..1303 
..2301 
..0426 
..0510 
..0908 



Urban architecture 

Urban studies - 

Vegetable production ......................... 

Veterinary medicine, D.V*M, degree 
Veterinaiy medicine specialties ........ 

Vietnamese 

Vocational education 

Weaving .................... ......".»»...-.v " 

West European studies ..................... 

Wildlife management .......................... 

Writing, creative 



Zoology, general 



..0205 
..2214 

..0108 
..1218 

..1219 
..1199 
..0839 

...1009 
..0312 
...0107 
,..1507 

...0407 



Saetion its 



TEQHNOLOQICAL AND OCCUPATIQNAL CUR- 
RICULUMS LEADING TO ASSOCIATi DEQREiS 
AND OTHER AWARDS BELOW THE 
eACCALAUREATE ^ 



Titk 

Accounting technologies ............... ...............^ 

Advertising design technologies .................... 

Advertising technologies 

Aeronautical technologies ............................. 

Agriculture technologies ........ 

Air conditioning technologies ....................... 

Airport management technologies ............... 

Animal laboratoiy assistant technologies ... 
Appliance repair technoiogies ..................... 

Applied arts technologies ............................... 

Architectural drafting technologies ............. 

Automotive technologies .............................. 

Aviation technologies 

Banking technologies 
Bible study 

Biological laboratory assistant technologies 
Broadcasting technologies ............................ 

Building technologies .................................. 

Business management technologies ............^ 

Business technologies, general ..................... 



..5002 
..5012 
..5004 
..5302 
..5402 
..5317 
..5004 
..5206 
..5310 
..5012 
..5304 
..5306 
..5302 

..5003 
...5502 
...5205 
...5008 
...5317 
...5004 
...5001 



Carpentry technologies ............................ 

Chemical technologies 

Civil technologies 

Commerce technologies, general ............ 

Communications technologies .................. 

Computer operator technologies .............. 

Computen peripheral equipment 
operation technologies .......................... 

Computer programmer technologies ....... 

Construction technologies ....................... 

Corrections technologies ......................... 

Cosmetologist ......;.............„.........".. 

Data processing equipment 
maintenance technologies ................... 

Data processing technolegieSi general ... 
Dental assistant technologies ................. 

Dental hygiene technologies ................... 

Dental laboratory technologies ............... 

Diesel technologies ........ 

Diitribution technologies ........................ 

Drafting, architectural .......................... 



.5317 
.5305 
.5309 
.5001 
.5008 
.5104 



.5104 
.5103 
.5317 
.5505 
..5006 



...5105 

...5101 
...5i02 
...5203 
...5204 
....5307 
....5004 
....5304 



ERIC 
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Education technologies 

Eleetrldan technologies 

Electro diagnostls ttchnologles 

Eleetroniichanical tgehnologles 

Blectrontcs and machine technologies „, 

Englneenng graphics 

Engineering technologies, genernl 

Environmental haalth technologies 

Finance technologies 

Fine arts technologies 

Fire control technology 

Fisheries technologies 

Food services technologies ..................... 

Forestry technologies ,„.„... 

Graphic arts technologies 

Health services assistant technologieSp general 
Heating technologies .,.„...,.....„...„,......„..„..,,,„.„ 

Home economics technologies 

Hor^tieulture technologies 

Hospital food service technologies 

Hotel management technologies 

Industrial management technologies 

rndiistrlal technologies 

Inhalation therapy technologies .....:?.,..,„... 

Inpiit preparation technologies 

Institutional management technologies 

Instrumentatfon technologies .................... 

Insurance technologies .„.....,...„....,.. 

Key punch operator technologies ..................... 

Lahoratory technologies, general 

Landscape technologies 

Lirw enforcement technologies ....,.,..„..... 

Library assistant technologies ... 
Lithography technologies ,.....„.,.„... 

Machine drafting and design technologies ............ 

Miichme repair technologies 

Marina equipment technologies 

Marine technologies 

Marketing technologies 

Mechanical technologfes 

Mechanical technologies, general 

Medical assistant technologies ...... .......1^11 ,,,,,,,, 

Medical lahoratory assi.^tant technologies 

Medical office assistant technologies 

Medical record technologies 

Mental health aide programs 



.»5503 Photogrammetry technologies 5109 

i,,5317 Photography technologies 5007 

»5217 Physical therapy technology ..,.,„„.„.,......,„..,.,„„.,„.....„.52I9 

,..5311 Plastics technolofiies ,„..„,..J305 

.,5310 Plumbing technologies J3 17 

..5303 Police technologies ..,.„..,.... ................1505 

.J301 Printing technologies ,„..... .5009 

.,5408 Programmer technologies .„„,„......,.. ........5103 

Psychlntric technologies .,5216 

..5003 Public adminlstrailun and manngemcnt technologies ,...5508 
..5012 Public health inspection technologies ... . . ................ .5408 

..5507 Public service technologies, general ,.5501 

.,5403 Public utility technologies ..;..„.„........ „......,..,„, „!,50ll 

.,5404 Purcha.sing technologies .. 5004 

..5403 

Radio broadcasting technologies .„......„....„.„... ..........5008 

Radio Impair technologies .,..,„,,.,,n 5310 

Radiologic technologies „.,.„.,.... *„„„„....,.. ,,.,........5207 

Real estate technologies .......................5004 

Recrea^tion technologies ..,....,5506 

Religion related occupations ..5502 

Rest home management technology .„,.„.,.,.......... 5218 

Restaurant management technologies ............................5010 

Sales technologies .............5004 

Sanitation technologies „5408 

Secretarial technologies .....5005 

Sheet metal technologies .......5317 

Social work related technologies 5506 

Stewardess preparation ..„5006 

Surgical technologies .,..5211 

Surveying technologies ,.„„................,.,„..5309 

^acher aide p^paratlon 5503 

Television broadcasting technologies .......5008 

Television repair technologies .........5310 

Textile technologies .................5313 

,TooI design technologies ...5303 

Transportation technologies .„„..,....... ......5011 

Welding technologies „ 5|08 

Wildlife technologies .........5403 

X^ray technologies ...................5207 



Natural science lechnologles, general .... 
Newspaper communication technologies 

Nuclear technologies 

Nursing, practical (L.P.N, or L.V.N.) 
Nursing R.N. preparation , 



....5012 

....5201 
....5317 
....5405 
....5402 
....5404 
..,.5010 

...5004 
...5312 
...5215 
...5102 
...5218 
...5314 
...5004 

...5102 

...5407 
...5402 
...5505 
...5504 
...5009 

...5303 
...5310 
..5004 
..5406 
..5004 
..5315 
..5301 
..5214 
5205 
..5214 
..5213 
..5216 

.5401 

,.5008 
.5316 
.5209 
.5208 



Occupational therapy technologies .....5210 

Oceanographic technologies 5406 

Ocular cnre technologies 5212 

ORlce machine repair technologies .......5310 

Office machine training .........5005 

Ophthalmic technologies 5212 

Optical technologies ........ 5212 

Optonietric technologies 5212 

Pemonal service technologies ^„......,....„.....,5006 

Penionnel nianiigement technologies ....................... ...,.,5004 
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Appendix II 
CRiDIT/NONCREDIT STATUS 



Many umn of tiie Program Ciaislfloatlon Structure will 
want to further modify Initruc^iona! offerings by describing 
the appropriate credit/nonaradit status of thoie offerings. 
Historleally, the cridlt/noncredit status of an offering was 
synonymoui with the relationship of the offering to a 
formal degree/certifioate program. However, instltutloni are 
increasingly beginning to grant '^credit'' for offerings- 
credit that is not, however, applicable toward a formal 
institutionally backed degree or certificate. Therefore, the 
entire con^pt of credit has become blurred and It Is no 
longer clear when offerings are described as being '"for 
credit" that they are also degree-related. Therefore, the PCS 
Is making a distinction between an offering's "credit/non^ 
credit status" and the relationship of that offering to a 
formal degree program. Offerings that are part of a formal 
degree program are almost always "for credit," but offer- 
ings "for credit" often are not part of a formal degree 
program. Therefore, to allow institutions to distinguish 
offerings that carry credit but that are not recogniied as 
progress toward the completion of a formal degree or 
certificate, the PCS has included the two distinctions In Its 
classification scheme. 

Distinctions regarding formal degree programs may be made 
by classifying offerings appropriately within the subpro- 
grams of the Instruction program. Distinctions regarding 
credit or noncredlt status can then be made independent of 
the relationship of the offering to a degree program. By 



separating the concept of "'credit" from the relationship of 
an Instructional offering to a formal degree program, credit 
becomes es^ntially a measure of the "amount" of Instruc- 
tion provided. This "amount of Instruction" measure can 
sub^quentiy be used to measure progress towards comple- 
tion of a degree program (when the degree requirements are 
based in part on the amount of Instruction required) or it 
can be used by the Institution to obtain financial relmbursev 
ment for the amount of instruction provided, However, the 
granting of credit does not signify that quality controls are 
being exercised. If anything can be used to signify the 
quality of an offering, it Is not its credit status, but rather 
that it Is part of a degree or certificate program, ! 

i 

In the PCS, therefore, two categories are used tp^ describe 
credit/noncredit status. 

1. For ci^iv those offerings for which the Institution 
grants credit, presumably because It Is necessary to main- 
tain a record of the amount of instruction associated 
with those offerings. "For credit" does not Imply that 
the credit granted is applicable toward a postsecondary 
degree or certificate. 

2, NoPfor-credit: those offerings for which no credit Is 
awarded by the institution, presumably because no 
records are needed about the amount of Instruction 
associated with these offerings. Certificates of complex 
tlon, however, may be awarded for "not-for-credlt" 
offerings. 
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Appendix III 
LEViL 



The term '%m%V' is typically u^d In the PCS to repre^nt 
tWQ different ooncapts. When users are classifying Instrus^ 
tlonal offerings from tiie "provider" peitpeotlve; tfiey use 
the eoneept of **eourie level/' Courm lmf§l refers to the 
Intended degree of compleKity of the material assoolated 
with the Instructional offering, the level of comprehension 
required of students who undertake the Instruetlonal 
offering, or some measure of the sequential position of the 
offering within a predetermined degree/dlptoma/^rtlfioate 
program. On the other hand, when u^rs are looking at the 
instruction program and instructional offerings from the 
"clientele" perspective they employ tiie concept of "itu^ 
dent leveL" Bwdent /ev§i relates to the proportion of total 
requirements the student has obteined toward the complex 
tion of the degree/dipioma/oettlfleate program in which he 
or she Is enrol led » 

When the PCS is being used to classify the activities and 
resources associated with an . instmctionat offering, the 
focus is on the provider perspective and "course level" Is 
used as the appropriate modifier^ When the PCS Is being 
used to look at student programs (for example, In an 
induced Course Load matrix analysis and its study of stu- 
dent programs and their relative "draw" on various disqi- 
pllnes or departments), the clientele perspective is used 
and "student level" Is the appropriate modifier. The follow^ 
ing categories and definitions associated with tiiese two 
concepts should be used, 

Course Level 

Deflnltlont The Intended level of complexly of the 
material associated with an Instructional offering or ^e 
level of comprehension required of the students who under^ 
take the Instructional offering. However, it is not based on 
the student level (that Is, progress towards a degree/dertlf i^ 
cate/diploma) of the students Enrolled In the Instructional 
offering. For example, an elementary algebra course tiiat 
happens to have an unusually large proportion of ^niors 
enrolled does not become an advan^d course by virtue of 
the student level of the participants. 

Two sets of categorias are recommended for use In describe 
Ing course level, One set of course level categprles should be 
used in describing those offering that are part of a formal 
degree/dlpioma/eertificate program. These programs 
generally consist of a series of Interrelated Instructional 
offerings all related to the attainment of a predetermined 
set of objectives. Course level In the Qpntext of such a 
defined program usually implies both Its poiition wi^in the 
program sequence and the presumed levels of fprlor knowh 
edge and experience for the students enrolifd in those 



offerings. The second set of course level categories ^ould 
be used in describing course level when the offerings are not 
part of a formal degree/dlploma/^itificate program. For 
#iese offering, cour^ level signifies only to ^e level of 
complaxl^ of the material and Indicates the level of com- 
petence expected of prospective students. 

The following categories are recommendid for those offer^ 
ings that are part of a formal degree/dlploma/certlficate 
program I 

* 

10 Pr&paratory—TQim ^plcally to Instructional offerings 
or substitutes thereof (such as examinations) ^at 
may be part of the curricuiar requirements or prep^ 
aration for degree work, 

20 Lomr Dimton-fBUn to Instructional offerinp at a 
level of comprehension usually associated witii fresh^ 
man and sophomore students, 

30 Upper DMw/i-referi to instructional offerings at a 
level of comprehension usually associated with Junior 
and senior students, 

40 Combin&d Upper DMsim and QrBduBt§ or Profes^ 
-ffona/^refers to those cases where no dlitlnctlon is 
made between undergraduate and graduate courses, 

50 Graduaw I i^oi/fSis^this category represents instruct 
tlonal offerings at a level of comprehension usually 
associated with post baccalaureate students at the 
master's level or first year doctoral level, 

60 GrBduate it coui^s^thh category represents instruc- 
tional offerings at a level of comprehension usually 
associated with post baccalaureate students at the 
second year doctoral level. 

70 Doa^rw/ Dlm&rUtlon coursB$^^\% category represents 
doctoral thesis instructional offerings. 



The following categories are recommended for those offer- 
ings that are not part of a formal degree/diploma/certificate 
program! 

91 Basic-r^im to those instructional offerings that 
assume that the learner has no prior knowledge of, or 
experien^ with, vvhat will to dealt with In the course 
or offering. In some Instances, tfils level is referred to 
as the "apprentice" level. 

92 lnt$rmBdmt&^mHf% those instructional offerings 
that assume that the learner already possesses a basic 
level of knowledge, understanding, and ikflis associated 
with what will be dealt with in the course or offering. 
In some InMhces, this level is referred to as the 
"Journeyman" level. 
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S3 Advmced'^^fBri to th©» instruetlenal offirings tiiat 
asiUfTie that the teamer already pomsies a iigniflGant 
leyei (bayond ^e Intermediate level) of knowledp, 
and/or skilli associated with \Miat will be dealt with In 
the course or offering. In lome Instants, this level li 
referred to as the '^master" level* 

Student Level 

Definltloh: Uiualiy based on ^e proportion of total 
requirements the student has obtained toward the oomple- 
tlon of the degree/dlploma/^rtlf Icate program In w^ileh he 
or she Is enrolled^ aceordlng to the number of yean nor- 
malty required to obtain them. As with course level, there 
are two lets of student level oategorles. One let of cate^ 
gorles applies to those rtudents who are participating In a 
formal program designed to provide the learner with a 
degree/diplorna/^rtifioate (other thin a certificate of com^ 
pietlon). The other set of categories (actually only one 
category) should be used to deslghate tho^ students who 
are not participating in lu^ a formal degree/diploma/ 
^rtlficate program and for whom the concept of *%yB\" 
does not have meaning. The following categories of student 
level are recommended. 

The categories below are recommended for degree/diploma/ 
certificate studentSp These are students who have been 
admitted to a general or specific course of study or program 
it the completion of which a degree/diploma/ceitlficate Is 
awarded by the ihstltutlon/ A certificate does not signify 
simply ttie completion of the courses of study /tfi rough 
attendance, but rather indicates the completion of an 
organized curriculum and the achievement of compe^ 
tence In that curriculum. Students who have not yet 
declared a major (tfiat is, indicated the specific program 
they will follow) but have taken and/or are presently 
enrolled In courses and activities attempted and completed 
by degree/dlploma/certlficate students should be included 
in this category^ 

Of and 02 Und&iyraduaws-^nudent% enrolled in a four^ 
or five-year bachelor^s degree program. In an associate 
degree program, or in a vocational or technical program 
that Is normally terminal and results in formal recogni- 
tion up to the baccalaureate. This category is broken 
down as follows; 
Of Low&r includes all undei^raduate students 

enrolled in programs leading to an associate degree 
(Including ^ree-year associate degree programs) or In 
undergraduate occupational or vocational programs of 
three yeirsV duration or less; and all other under^ 
graduate students who have earned less than iO% of 
the number of academic credits normally required for a 



four-year bachelor's degree or 40% of number of 
icademic credits normally required for a five-year 
bachelor's degree (typi^lly classified ai freshmen or 
sophomores). 

02 Upp$r DMsion^'mQludBt all undergraduates who are 
not In associate degree or OMUpatlonal/vocatlonal pro- 
grams and who have ^mpleted more than §0% or a 
four^year, or more than 40% of a five-year, under- 
graduate program tfiat terminates in a d^ree, usually 
measured by the number of credits earned as a propor^ 
tion of tfie number of credits required for graduation. 

^ Fir^ PrQfBssiQnai-^tudBntB enrolled In a professional 
school or program that requires at least two ac^emlc 
years of college work for entrant and a total of at least 
six years for a degree. Report only students In those 
first^profe^ional degree programs In the field of 
medicine, law, and theplog/ specified In the HEGIS 
Survey (Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred), 
Part A of EO Form 2300-2ll. Students In programs 
requiring only four or five years beyond high school 
should reported as undergraduates. 

M, OSf Md M €^^^dtf-students who hold a bachelor's 
or first professional degree, or equivalent, and are work- 
ing toward a master's or doctor's degree. This category Is 
broken down asfollovv^: - 
04 Graduot§ /—graduate students who (a) are pursuing 
a maiter's degree, or (b) are pursuing a doctoral degree, 
but have not earned a master's degree and have earned 
fewer than the equivalent number of credits normally 
required for a master's degree, or (c) are pursuing an 
Educational Specialist ^rtiflcate, degree, or coordinate 
intermediate level degree pnsgram, whether or not they 
. posses an earned master's degree, 
0& GrBduatB //^graduate students who are pursuing a 
doctoral {mmpt first professional) degree program, 
except those are who are classified as Graduate I by the 
definition above. " 

X 0^#r— Includes medical interns and residents as 
well as any students not o^erwlse defined, ' ■ . 

09 NQndegim/dlplomB/certifmw midonu — individuals 
who have been admitted to a general or specific pro- 
gram(s) In tiie institution at the completion of which a 
degree/dlplomi/cirtificate Is not awarded by ^e in^i^ 
tution. These students may be enrolled in credit and/or 
noncredit courses. They ^ould not be confused with 
students witti undeclared "not designated" majors 
admitted to degree/diploma/certiflcate programs and 
thereby classified as degree/dlploma/certlficate students. 
Students clisslf led as visiting, provisional, special, and 
so on would normally be Included In this category, 
althou^ their clasiification In tfie degree/diploma/ 
^rtificate student category might also be appropriate. 
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AppendiM IV 
DELIViRY MECHANISM 



The process of delivering instruction has been defined In 
many ways, frorn the moit narrow viiw of "the activity 
that takes place during school and within the clissroom 
setting/' to the broadest view of "any method of acquiring 
new knowledge/' In using a classification of delivery 
machanism In the context of the PCS, it Is necessary to 
incorporate the full spectrum of instructional processes in 
order to usefully describe postsecondary education pro- 
grams. 

Delivery mechaniim, therefore, has been broadly defined ai 
"those methods employed In delivering educational pro- 
grams to the learner." The various categories of delivery 
mechanism should be considered as those ''type of activity'' 
categories that are related to tha Instruction program and 
subprograms. 

The NCHEMS classification of delivery mechanism set forth 
in this appendix is a revision of the scheme developed by 
Coolie Verner,* and represents the efforts of an NCHEMS 
advisory group representing the Coalition of Adult Educa- 
tion Organizations. The following categories are taken 
directly from the report of that NCHEMS advisory group.** 

1i3 Distance Teichlng/lndgpendent Study 

ThQie methods In which the learner is liolated from 
the learning situation by reasons of time, distance, 
etc. It typically Involves a systematic program of 
study which Is conducted primarily through the use 
of written materials (although mass media devices 
may also be used). There Is generally limited personal 
contact between the teacher/agent and the learneri, 
with most interaction taking place through written 
communication. The instruction tends to be indivi- 
dualized rather than focusing on a group of learners 
and normally enables students to progress at their 
own pace. Examples: corrBspondenCB m^hoo/s, home 
study 

293 Instructfonal Material s/Dev I cei-Baied instruction 

Those methods in which there Is no direct personal 
contact on the part of the learner with any teacher/ 
agent. The learner utilizes electronic, mechanical^ 
printed, or multimedia materials/devices which have 
been specifically prepared to provide Instruction, and 
the amount of interaction of any kind that takes 

•CepHe Verntr, Ada ft EtiucBtion Thiory and M&thod: A Concept 
tUBl Sehems for th§ IdwntlfiQBtion mnd C/$$sifiaation of ProQesms 
IChlcagby Adult iduoation Assaclatfon of the USA, 1962). 

•*DQUglai J. Collier and Clara Roberts* 4 FramBwork and LBngUBgs 
for PostswcondBty EduQatlon (Boulder* Colorado: National Qinter 
for Higher f dy cation Ma nag^mint Syitims, 1 §76), 



place is determined by the capabilities of the mate^ 
rials or devices utilized. The instruction tends to be 
Individualized rather than focusing on a group of 
learners and normally enables students to progress at 
their own pace. ExBmpl&s: computer-BssfMd mstruc' 
tlOHg programmed /n&truat/onf t&fBf&ctur&^ auto^ 
tutona/s, Budio-video cBss&tt&s 

149 Directed Individual Study 

Those methods In which the student learns a set of 
skills or gains knowledge in a onB-to-one siwation 
from a teacher/agent In some oases, the teacher/ 
agent actually teaches and in other cases the learning 
process Is facilitated by the teacher/agent through 
direction or supervisioni This method involves direct 
personal contact and a high degree of Interaction 
between the learner and the teacher, ExamplBB: 
llbrBry-dirBcted study programB, student-centBrBd cur- 
riculum study f pHvatB instruction (iBnguBges^ piano 
lessons)^ tutoriBl learning 

145 Dlrec^d EKperlential Learning 

Those methods which provide the learner an oppor^ 
tunlty to acquire or apply previously acquired know- 
ledge and skills in a supervised situation that approach 
mates or duplicates the condltloni under which the 
knowledge/skills will be used^ The Instruction Is 
typically Individualized with a high degree of inter- 
action between the student and the supervisor, 
Examples: apprenticeship^ on-thB-lob training^ work 
experiBnce programs^ pBrformance-b&^d education, 
ho^i^l in Wrn^lpf practice tsach ing, pr&c ticums 

OBI Olasiroom 

Those methods which utilize a sequence of learning 
experiences arranged in a syftematic order of pre- 
determined duration, generally structured around^a 
limited segment of a particular body of knowledge. 
The teacher/agent is charged specifically with the 
general direction, organliatlon, and control of the 
learning experience. Classroom instruction generaily 
focuses on ^e Instructional needs of a group rather 
than of Individuals, and Interaction is provided for 
between the itudent(s) and/or the teacher/agent, 

509 Seminar/Workihop 

Those methods In which the responsibility for learn- 
ing is shared by the group members and the teacher/ 
agentis) or in which the group applies prior know- 
ledge In addressing a problem or Isiue. This method 
generally Involves a group of pei^ons who meet, 
under the direction of one or more teacher/agent (sj/ 
to dlicuis topics of mutual Interest and concern. This 
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fnethod inciudei Discussion Groups, The duration of 345 
the activity will viry with tha nature of the content 
and purposes of the group, Bxampf&$: topic-related 
mminarw, forums, tB$k-orlenM worktops 

317 La^ratory 

Those methods in which Icnowledge Is acquired 
and/or applied in a learning activl^ that is an Brtlfical 
construct of reality. Laboratory instruction generally 
focuses on the group rather tiiin individuals and 
allowance is made for interaction between the stu- 
dent and the teacher/agent. Ex^mpi&s: languBge 
laboratories, art sWdlo/laborBtories, science 
laboratories 

02s Assembly ^ 

Those methods which involve a group of individuals 
too large to permit effective face^to^face interaction. 
Assemblies are generally specifically structured 
learning situations which involve a iingle independent 
or series of Independent events in which there is 
Umited participation by the learner, and the major 
control of the learning situation Is held by the teacher/ 
agent. Examples: lectures, community gatherings 



Mass Media Instru^ion 

Those mithods in which Initructlon Is providid for a 
general, nontargetid audience tfirough mass mediii 
IVIajor control of learning experience Is held by 
the teacher/agent, and there Is no interaction In- 
tended or allowed for. BHamples: educational wle- 
vt$ton networks (unlem part of a oorrespondenQe 
courm), newspaper courses (unlem part of a cor^ 
re^ondence course) 

Nondirected iicperlential Learning 
Those situations in which the learner acquires know- 
ledge or skills through Independent experiences. 
There is no formal interaction between the learner 
and a teacher/agent, but Interaction does take place 
between the learner and individuals encountered in 
the education experience, as well as between the 
learner and the actual surroundings (i,e., viewers of 
original art works in galleries and displays in 
museums). Examples: cultural exchange programs, 
learning trough Independent experiences, do-it- 
yourself leaming 
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App@ndiic V 
PCS TYPE OF ACTIVITY CODiS 



001 Aeadimic Admlnlitratldn/Govemanca 

005 Academic Pr^ram Advising 

009 Agrieulturi and Rtlatid Induitrles 

013 Alumni and Cdnstltuenay Relations 

2xK Ambulatory 

021 Appli^tloni 

026 Aisimbly 

020 Athlett/iream Support 

041 Baseball 

045 BasketbaM 

x03 Behavioral 

053 GoKlng 

057 Broadcast Production 

061 Broadoast Programming 

065 Broadcast Sales 

069 Building Malntenan^ 

081 Clasiroom 

085 Coaching 

089 Communication Sirvicei 

093 Computer Opiratloni/Production 

097 Camputpr Systems Support 

101 Conduct of Events 

105 Construction Planning 

109 Course and Curriculum Planning 

113 Course and Curriculum Research 

117 Cultural Events 

121 Curriculum Evaluation 

126 Custodial Services 

kDS Dental Care 

141 Pevelopment/Modiflcatlon of Curriculum 

145 Dlrectid Experiential Learning 

149 Directed Individual Study 

153 Distance Teiching/lndependent Study 

157 Diving 

169 Educational Media Re^arch 

4kk Emergency 

177 Executive Direction 

189 Facilities Management 

193 Faculty Recognition Programs 

197 Fencing \ 

201 Financial Aid Counseling and Evaluation 

205 Financial Management and Control 

209 Financial Operationi 

213 FoodServi^s 

21/ Football 

229 General Hoipital/Cllnlcal Support 

233 General Student Recreation 

237 Golf 

241 Governmental Relations 

245 Gran^ and Contracts Financial Management 

249 Gymnastics 

261 Health and &fe^ Services 

265 Housing Sen/I^s 



277 Ice Hockey 

281 1^ Skating 

285 Information Dissemination/Promotion 

Ixx Inpatient 

293 Instructional Materiili/Divlces^Baied Instruction 

207 Interlnstltutional Exchange and Loan ^rvlcei 

301 International Extension 

305 Investment Manapment 

317 Lat^ratory 

321 L^cros^ 

325 Landsrape and Ground Maintenan^ 

329 Legal Servl^s 

^1 Major Repairs and Renovation 

^5 Mass Media Instruction 

349 Materials Acquisition 

3S3 Materials Distribution 

357 Materials Identlficatlon/Acce^ Services 

361 Materials Preparation 

ixx Mixed Function 

369 Medical Support 

x02 Medical /Surgical Care 

377 Museum Speclman Identification Services 

389 News Acquisition and Preparation 

393 Nondirected Experiential Learning 

397 Nongovernmental Fund Solicitation 

409 Operation and Malntenan^ of Athletic Facilities 

3xx Outrea^ 

X 1 2 Other Type of Care 

x07 Patient Education 

429 Personnel Management and Support 

433 Planning and Program Development 

437 Procurement and Materlali Handling 

441 Pr^uction Operations 

445 Production Services 

449 Provliion of Cultural and Recreational Services 

453 Provision of Facilities/Equipment 

457 Provision of Faculty /Staff Services 

x06 Public/Communl^ Mgdiclne 

473 Records Maintenance and Reporting 

477 Recrultfvient 

x04 Rehabllltatiye^re 

485 Retail Services and Concessions 

489 Rowing 

493 Rugby 

497 Rural teclal and Economic Development 

509 Seminar/Workshop 

513 Sciing 

517 Soccer * 

521 Specialized Services 

525 Student Admissions 

529 Staff Development 

633 Student Career Guidance and Placement Servlcei 

637 Student Employment Serviras 
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B41 Student Govirnan^ 

545 Student Intertft Qraupi 

549 ^udent Personal Coun^llng 

k11 Supportive Care 

66! dimming 

565 SyMmi Support 

577 Tinnis 

581 Track and Flild 

585 Traniportatlon ^rvioei 

597 Urban Extension Service 

601 User ^rvlQes 

605 Utilities 

x09 Veterinary Care 

629 Wrenling 
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Academic 
Administration 
Governance 

Personnel Devilopment 
Program Advlsmg 
Senate 
Support 
AcQQuntlng 

Administrative &rvlces 
Admissions 

Graduate Off lee 

Otflceri 

Undergraduate Offlee 
Adult Basic Education 
Advanced Placement 
Advertising 
Advisory Board 
Affirmative Action Office 
Agricultural EKperlment Station 
Agrlculturi Extension Program 
Air Conditioning 
Airport 
Alumni 

Awards 

Clubs 

Directory 

Meatlngs/^minars 

Offices 

Programs 

Records 

Relations 

Reunions 

Tours 

American College Testing Program 
Analytical Studies Office 
Ancillary Support 
Appraisal A/aluatlon 

Art 

Books 

Museums 
Art 

Arboretum 

Archery 

Architect 

Campus 

Landscape 
Archives 
Athletic Director 
Athletics 

Intercollegiate 

Intramurai 
Audiovisual 

Equipment 
^ Rental 

Repairs and Maintenance 

Sirvlcei 



Appendix VI 
ACTIVITY LOOK-UP TABLE 



Automobiles 6,3 

43 Avocatlonal Education 1.9 

^ ^ Baseball 5,2, 5 J 

Basketball 5 J, fi J 

Board of Trustees 8. 1 

Bobsledding B J, BM 

^•^ Bond Claims 6.2 

I? Book 

Acquisition 4.1 

Binding/Repair 4,1 

Funds 4.1 

Bookstore BJ 

Botanical Garden 4.2, 4.5 

Bowling Alley 7.1 

a.o, I Broadcasting Services 3.5 

f^l Budget Officer 6.2 
Building 

^'"l Construction Planning 6,5 

Maintenance 6,5 

6.5 Services 6.5 

^'^ Bureau of Business Research 2.1 

Bursar 6,2 

f^^ Buses 6.3 

Business 

Manager 6.2 

Officer 6.2 

6.7 
6J 

6J Cempus/lnstltutlonal Roads 6.B 

6J Career 

6.7 Coun^ling 6,3 

6,7 Days 5,3,8,1 

5.3 Guidance 5.3 

6.1 Car Pool 6.3 

4.5 Cash Flow Management 6,2 
Cashier 6,2 

4.2 Catalog, Institutional 8.1 

4.1 Canter 

4.2 Behavioral Sclince 2*1 

4.2 . aildCare B,5|6.6 
4.2, 4,B Computer 4.4, 64 
B.2, 5,6 Conference 7,1 

Counseling 5.3 

6^5 Dial Access 4.3 

6J Federally Funded Research 7,2 

4*1 Faculty and Staff Child Care ' 6.6 

5.6 Instructional Media 4.3 
Instructional Resourcas 4.3 

5.6 Learnipg Resources 4.3 

B,2 Measurement and Testing 5.3 

Multimedia 4,3 

4.3 Opinion Re^arch 2.1 
4,3 Public Health 3.1 
4,3 Record, Film, and Video 4.3 
4.3 Research 2.1 



Soalal Scien^ Resaardh 
Studsnt 

Studint Child Care 
Study of Aging 

Study of Demoeratle Inititutions 

Telecommunication 

Women's 
Chairpirson, Depaitmintal 
Dian^llor 

Cheerlaadlng Aotlvitlei 
Child Care Center 

Faculty 

Staff 

Student 
Ciinia 

Dental 

Speech and Heirlng 
Veterinary 

Closed Circuit TV 
Clubs 

Alumni 

Faculty 

Student 
Coaching 
Coal 

College Level Examination Program (CLEF) 
College Flacement Services 
Commercial Property Rental 
^mmissloni. Art 
Committees 

Curriculum 

Univeriltywide 
Community 

Development Programs 

Out- Reach Health Actlvitiei 

Public Relation 

Relations Development 

Services 
Comptroller 
Computing Support 

Academic 

Administrative 
Concerts 

Conference Center 
i^n^ructlon Inspectors 
Contracts 

Cooparative Extension ^rvice 
Coordinating Board 
^ Copy Center 
Counseling 

A^demie 

Career 

Center 

Guiding 

Groups/Workshops 
Personal 
Psychological 
Vocational 
Cour^ and Curriculum Devilopment 
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1 B 

l*D 
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2 1 






2.1 


Cultural Actlvities/Events/Groupi 


5.2 


4.3, 6.3 


Curriculum 




5.2 


Committee 


4.7 


4.6 


Development Research 


4.7 


6.1 


Evaluations 


4.7 


5.6 


Planning 


4.7 




Custodial Service 


6.5 


6.6 

e.e 


uBXm rrQcessing^ ^^ministrative 
Deaf Program Coordinator 


S A 

6,4 

E 4 


5.5 


Dean 


3.1 
3.1 

3.1 


A^demic 


4*0 


Continuing Education 


4.6 


Evening and Summer Sessions 
Extension 


4.6 

it e 

4*6 




ft/Inn 

men 






Student Personnel Servfras 


IS 4 ■ 

5.1 


0./ 


Students 


5.1 
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Women 


6.1 




uebt woliection 


6.2 


D.O 


yemonstration bcnooi 


4.5 




LJeniai wiiniy 






uepB^imBntai WHigirperiQns 






ueveiopmeni runo 












uireci ratieni ware 

Director of ^udent Personnel Services 


5. 1 


A 7 


uisaaviniagea ^luaents wttec^ 




4.6 


Display, Traveling (Art, Museum) 


4.2 




lliijinn 




3 3 








Ljupiicaliny ^rVlGes 










A 7 


IguuysLKJil 






MuUll BflSIQ 


1.5 




Av^ational 

PBSIQ 


1.9 

4 E 




i^fTipen^iory 


1*4 


6,4 


General 


1.1, 1,5 




ill ii^ati^%nsl 

WCGUpailOnal 




"7 1 
/.I 


Preparatory 


1,4 




Profeisional/Career 


1.2 




Vocational 


1.3 




Electrical Plant 


6.5 


O.I 


Electricity 


6.5 




Emeritus^ PresidentA/ice^Presldent 
Endowment Minagiment 


6.1 

6,2 




Environmental Health and Safe^^ 


6.3 




Equai wpporEuniLy WTTice 




3.1. B.3 


Executive 




5.3 


Dues 


6,1 


5.3 


Management 


6.1 


5.3 


Special tommittees 


6.1 


B.3 


Special Projects 


6.1 


6.3 


Exhibiti 




4.7 


Art 


4.2 
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Ubrary 4,1 

Muiaum 4,2 
Extension 

Agriculture 3.4 

Dean of 4 g 

4^H 34 

Managtment Information Syitems (EMIS) 3,4 

Urban 34 

Youth 3j 

External Auditor ^ 6.2 

Faallitiei 

Maintenance g.5 

Management g,3 

Records Q.3 
. Faculty 

Awards 4j 

Club 6.6 

Housing 6j 

RecQgnitlon Programs 4,8 
Faculty and Staff 

Auxiliary Sarvlces 6 J 

Child Care 6 J 
Development Programs 4 J, 6,3 

Food Services 63 

Health Services 5,4 

Recreation Center QM 
Family Housing Office / 5.5, 6.6 

Federal Grant Auditor 6 J 

Federally Funded Research Center 7,2 

Fellowships 3.4 

Fellowships Administration 8,2 
Fencing 5.2,5,6 
Financlil Aids " ^ 

Administration 8,2 

Counseling / 8.2 

Grant Administration V 8.2 

Loan Administration 8,2 

Seminars 8.2 

Fire Protection 6.3 

Fiscal Operations 6.2 
Food Servicis 

Faculty and Staff 6.6 

Student 6.5 
Football 5.2, 5 J 

Foreign Student Office 5,1 

4'H Extension 3,4 

Fraternity Adviior 5.2 

Freight 6.3 

Fuel 6.5 

Fund Raising 6.7 

Galleries 4,2 

Garage 6.3 

Gas ' 6 j 

General Educational Development 1,5 

Glass-Blowing Shop 4 j 

Golf S J, 5,6 

Governing Board 6.1 



Governmental Relations 6.7 
Grants 

Accounting 6J 

Administration (Financial Aids) 8.2 

Graduate 8.4 

Proposal Development ' B.7 

Undergraduate 8.3 

Graphics, Instryctlonal ' 4 j 

Grounds Maintenance g.g 

Gymnastics §^2, 5.6 

Handball 5,2,5,6 
Health Servi^s 

Community Out-Reach Activities 3.t 

Facul^ and Staff 54 

Public 3j 

Student 54 

Heating Plant 6.5 

High School Career Days/Nights 8,1 

Hockey 5.2, 5.6 

Hotel 7j 
Housing Services 

Faculty Staff e,6 

Student ' 5.5 

Iw Hockey 5,2, 5 J 

Ice Skating 5.2, 5.6 

l,D. Cards 'e 8 
Independent Operation 

Institutional 7j 

EKternal Agencies - 7,2 

Information ^rvlces 6.7 

In^ServiM Faculty Education Programs 4 J 
Institute 

Behavioral Science 2.I 
Community Service 2,1, 3.3, 3.4 

Research 2.I 
Urban Affairs 2,1, 3.3, 3.4 

Institutional Research 6.1 

Instruction 

Academic, General 1,1, u 

Home and Family Life 1,8 

Occupation-Related 1 ,6 

Personal Interest and Leisure 1,9 

Professional/Career 1 ,2 

Remedial/Preparatory 1 A 

Social Roles/Interaction ij 

Vocational/T eehnlcal 1 ,3 

Intercollegiate Athletics BM 

Intercollegiate Scholarships 8.3 

Internal Auditor 6.2 

Intramural Athletics 5.2 

Inventory Control 6.3 

Investments 6.2 

Janitor 6,5 

Karate 5,2, 8 J 

Lateratory School 4,5 

Labor Relations Office 6.3 

Lacrosse 5^2, 5.6 
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Landscape Arehitect 


6J 


Uarning Resoureei Center 


4J 


Lecture Series 


3.3, 5,2 


Legal 


Qoun^l, General 


6,1 


Servl^i 


6.1 


Legislative Lialion 


6.1 


Library Servicei 




Adquiiitlon of Books and Materials 




Cln^ulation Services 


4,1 


Collection 


4.1 


Main 


4.1 


Reference Room ^rvices 


4,1 


r •eaWUIW59 riwUlgill 


d 1 
t 


Satellite 


4.1 


Traveling Exhibits 


4,1 


Loan Administration (Financial Aids) 


8.2 


Logistical Services 


6.3 


Long^Range Planning 


6.1 


Mall 




Campus 


6,3 


Services 


6.3 


Maintenance 




Building 


6.6 


Facilities 


6.5 


Grounds 


6.6 


Shop 


6.5 


Marketing 


ai 


Married Student Housing 


5.5 


Measurement and Testing Center 


5.3 


Media Risources 


4.3 


Midlcal Records 


3.2 


Military Property Custodian 


6.3 


Minority 




Affairs Office 


5.1 


Student Organizationi 


5.2 


Motor rOOl 


6.3 


Movie/Film Equipment 


4.3 


Multimedia Center 


4.3 


iviuseum 


it *5 

Hid 


Music QrouDs/Artiyitip^k 




National Testing Programs (GRi, LSAT, etc.) 


5.3 


Newspaper/Pirlodical Acquisition 


4.1 


News Service 


Q./ 






Oil 


6.5 


Off-Campus Housing 


5.5, 6.6 


Ombudsman 


6.3 


Orlintation Program 


5,1 


Paddleball 


5.2, 5.6 


Paint Shop 


6.5 


Parent Activities 


6.7 


Parent's Confidential Statement Administration 


8.2 


Parking 


6.3 


Patent Attorney 


6,1 


Patient Cbtb Services 


3,1,5.4 


Pay roH Accounting 


6.2 



Personnel 

Administration 6J 

Director 6.3 

Insurance 6J 

Records 6.3 

Photo/I.D. Card 6.8 

Photo Services 6.3 
Physical Plant 

Director 6,5 

Operations 6.5 

Physically Handicapped Students Office 5.1 

Pistol 5,2, 5.6 
Placement 

Offices . 5.3 

Seminars 5.3 

Planetarium 4,5 

Planning and Development Office 6,1 

Planning Office ' 6.1 

Police 6.3 

Post Office 6.3 

Povyer Plant 6.5 

President 6.1 

President Emeritus 6.1 

Printing Sirvlces 6.3 

Prizes 8.3 

Procurement 6.3 
Professional 

Meetings 4.8 

Publishing 4.8 

Review Courses ^' 1 .3 
Property 

Accounting 6.3 

Control 6.3 

Insurance 6.3 

Provost ^ 6.1 

Psychological Testing/Counseling 5.3 
Public 

Broadcasting ^rvices 3.5 

Health Center 3.1 

Information 6.7 

Relations 6.7 

Service 3.0 

Purchasing 6.3 

Radio Station 3.5, 4.5, 7.1 

Reading/Study Skills 1.4 

Receiving 6.3 

Recitals 4.8 

Record, Film, and Video Center 4.3 
Records 

Alumni 6.8 

' Personnel 6.3 

Students ^ 6.8 

Recreation Center 

Faculty and Staff 6J 

Students 5.2 

Recreation Programi 5.2 
-Recruitment 

Athletei 5.6 



Faculty and Staff 

Students 
Rifrisher Courses 
Riferance Room Sirvioti, Ubriry 
Registrar 

Remedial Instruetlon. 
Rimodiling 

Rental (Lending) Gallery 
Repairs and Renovation 
Research 

Centers and Institutes 

Curriculum 

Depaftmental 

Educational Media 

individual 

Institutional 

Projict 
Residence Hall 
Restaurant 
Restoration 

Art Objects 

Libraiv Objects 

Museum Objects 
Retirement Programs 
Retreats, Faculty 
Reunions, Class 
Rifle 

Roads, Campui/lnstltutional 
Room Scheduling 
Rowing 
Rugby 

Sabbatical Leave 
Salting 

Sales Operations 
SateHlte 

Computing Center 

Computing Terminals 
Scholarly Faculty Activities 
Schoiarships 

Scholarship Administration 
School Relations 
Security, Campus 
Senate 

Academic 

Student 

Student- Faculty 

University 
Shipping 
Skiing 

Space Allocation 
Space and Scheduling 
Speed Reading 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Sector 

Social Science Research Center 
Softball 

Sorority Adviior 
Squaih 



8.3 


Staff 




8.1 


AuKlllary Servlcei 


6.6 


1.3 


Development Actlvitlii 


4.8,6.3 


4.1 


■ • Storage ■. 


6.3 


6.8 


Student 




1.4 


Activities 


5.2 


6.5 


Admissioni 


8;i 


4.2 


^ ^soclatlons 


5.2 


6,5 


AuKlllary Services 


5.5 




Career Guidance 


5.3 


2.1 


Center 


5.5 


4,7 


Clubs 


5.2 


1.1,2.2,4.8 


Coopiratlvei 


5.2 


4.3 


Counseling Services 


5.3, 4.6 


2.2 


Emplpyment 


5.3, #.2 


6.1 


Faculty Senate/Aisembly 


5.2 


2.2 


Food Services 


5.5 


5.5 


Government 


5.2 


7.1 


Health ^rvlces 


BA 




Housing 


5.5 


4.2 


Magailnes 


5.2 


41 


Newspapers 


5.2 


4,2 


Orgahizatlons 


5.2 


6.3 


Orientation 


5.2 


4.8 


Placement 


5.3 


6.7 


Political Groups 


5.2 


5.2,5.6 


Publications 


5.2 


6.5 


Recordi 


8.8 


6,3 


Recruitment 


5.6,8.1 


5.2, 5.6 


Reilglous Organizations 


5.2 


5.2, 5.6 


Retail Sirvices and Concessions 


5.5 




Services Administration 


5,1 


4.8 


Social and Cultural Devetopmeni 


B.2 


5.2, 5.6 


Union 


5.5 


8,1 


Yearbook ^ ' 


5.2 


Swimming 


5.2, 5.6 


4.4, 6.4 


Switchboard Operations . 


6.3 


4.4, 6.4 


Teacher Eduction Plicement 


5.3 


4J 


Teaching Hospital 


3.1 


8,3 


Telecommunication Center 


4.3 


8,2 


Telephone Service 


6.3 


6J 


Television Station 


3.4,4.5, 7.1 


6,3 


Tennis 


5.2, 5.6 




Testing ^rvice 


5.3 


6.1 


Test-Taking Workshops 


5.3 


6,2 


Thesis and Dissertation Copying 


4.1 


5.2 


Track and Field 


5.2, 5.6 


6.1 


Traffic 




6.3 


Engineer 


6,3 


6.2, 5.6 


Officer 


6.3 


6.3 


Trainee Stipends 




6.3 


Graduate 


8.4 


1.4 


Undergraduate 


8.3 


3.1,5.4 


Transcripts 


6 J 


5.2,5.8 


Transfer Credit Evaluation 


8,1 


2.1 


Transfer Student Orientation Program 


5.1 


5.2, 5.6 


Transportation, Campus 
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